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Needed Research in Rural Sociology* 


A Review of the Initial Discussions of the Research Committee of Fifteen 


By Wm. H. Sewellt 


Introduction 

The Rural Sociological Society, at 
its annual meeting in December, 1948, 
passed a resolution empowering its 
Executive Committee to set up a so- 
ciety-wide committee of 15 members 
... “to appraise the whole field of 
rural sociology over two or more 
years, and make recommendations for 
its more orderly and systematic de- 
velopment.' In keeping with this res- 
olution, a committee was appointed 
and met in Washington on October 
15-17 to draw up plans for carrying 
out its assignment.” 


* This is a condensed version of a paper 
read before the joint session of the Ameri- 


can and Rural Sociological Societies at 
New York, December 29, 1949. 

+ University of Wisconsin. } 

Because of space limitations, I have 
eliminated my discussion of the present 
state of rural sociology. Several excellent 
discussions are available in the following 
articles: W. A. Anderson, “Rural Sociology 
as a Science,” Rural Sociology, XII (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 347-356; Robin M. Williams, 
“Review of Current Research in Rural 
Sociology,” Rural Sociology, XI (June, 
1946), 103-114; Edmund DeS. Brunner, 
“Sociology Tomorrow,” Rural Sociology, XI 
(June, 1946), 95-102; Lowry Nelson, “Rural 
Sociology—Dimensions and Horizons,” Ru- 
ral Sociology, X (June, 1945), 131-135; C. E. 
Lively, “Rural Sociology as an Applied 
Science,” Rural Sociology, VIII (December, 
1943), 331-342. 

*The committee includes the following 
persons: W. A. Anderson, G. W. Blackwell, 
C. H. Hamilton, D. G. Hay, H. L. Hitt, O. E. 
Leonard, C. E. Lively, C. P. Loomis, L. Nel- 
son, W. H. Sewell, R. E. Wakeley, N. L. 
Whetten, T. J. Woofter, C. C. Zimmerman, 
and C. C. Taylor, chairman. 


It is the activity of this committee 
and its preliminary product that I 
wish to present, interpret and evalu- 
ate critically for the Society, in the 
hope that the thinking and interest 
of the members will be stimulated 
toward the improvement of the prod- 
uct and the mutual sharing of the 
task before the committee. To further 
stimulate this process, Professors 
Raymond Sletto and Kingsley Davis 
have been invited to criticize my pres- 
entation. 

Various points of view and inter- 
pretations were expressed about the 
charge given the committee by the 
Society. Some interpreted it as mean- 
ing that the committee’s work should 
include an examination of the present 
status of the discipline in its research, 
teaching, and extension dimensions, 
as well as its status in the colleges 
of agriculture, in universities, in gov- 
ernment, among action groups and 
agencies, and its public relations gen- 
erally, and that this charge made 
mandatory the development of con- 
structive suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Others felt that the job was 
essentially one of making a profes- 
sional evaluation of needed research 
in rural sociology. Those taking this 
position felt that an orderly and sys- 
tematic development would result 
from an examination of research 
needs and constructive suggestions 
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for the development of basic rural 
sociological research. This latter in- 
terpretation was the more widespread 
and finally it the 
major task before the committee was 
the the field to 
termine needed areas of research and 
to outline in detail the 
research to be undertaken, indicating 


was agreed that 


examination of de- 


some basi 


its theoretical connections and its 
methodological requisites. 

The committee then proceeded on 
this basis to consider plans for an 
attack on its assignment. Here arose 
the most serious disagreement in the 
committee's deliberations serious 
because its resolution will greatly in- 
the activities of the 


committe report it 


future 
and the 


fluence 
final 
This dispute was over the 
interpretation of the 
research.” The question is one which 
field 
most 


produces 
term “needed 
runs deeply through the whol 


of sociology, but is perhaps 


sharply drawn in rural sociology and 


hinges on whether the term “needed” 
is to be taken as 


the sense that the society in which we 


meaning needed in 
live needs and demands the research 
some of its more 
whether it 


for the resolution of 
pressing problems or 


means needed in the sense of beins 


necessary to an adequate body of 
scientific Knowledge concerning the 
phenomena of the field 
The point of view of some of the 
members, a minority apparently, was 
that in a professional appraisal the 
definition should be of the latter type 
and that an adequate appraisal of the 
to make 


more 


d, in order recommenda- 


tions for its orderly and system 
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atic development, would entail at 
least four steps. First, it would in- 
volve a tentative definition of the 
limits of the phenomena to be in- 
cluded under “rural sociology.” It 
recognized that no 


reache d, 


complete 
but it 


possible 


was 
agreement could be 
felt that it 
to work out a generally 
definition of the concept rural and a 
tentative systematic delineation of the 
field of phenomena to be included 
Second, it would im- 


was would be 


acceptable 


under sociology. 
ply a detailed and critical examina- 
tion of the existing knowledge under 
major rubric, with a view to 
determining the adequacy of the ex- 


each 


isting knowledge in these sub-fields 
in light of a mutually acceptable set 
of standards of judgment.’ Third, on 
the basis of this examination the as- 
pects of each sub-field which are in 
greatest need of research development 
and the basic problems, both practical 
and fundamental, to which immediate 
research attention should be given, 
would be indicated. Fourth, the stra- 
tegic hypotheses which need testing 
forth 
shown how these fit 


and it would be 


nto the existing 


would be set 


matrix of theoretical, empirical, and 
common-sense knowledge of the field. 
This should 
tion of the 
empirical studies and should indicate 
the 
methods of analysis best suited to the 


include some considera- 


overall design for the 


basic research techniques and 


needs of these researches, including 


the appraisal of the limitations and 
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advantages of existing techniques.‘ 

It was the conviction of those who 
supported this position that such an 
evaluation of needed research would 
be the best and possibly the only way 
to carry out the task given the com- 
mittee by the Society and in the long 
run would be of maximum useful- 
ness to the profession and of greatest 
value to the Society which supports 
rural sociology. The basic faith be- 
hind the foregoing approach is that 
it will be only when rural sociology 
has a systematic body of scientific 
knowledge that rural sociology and 
its practitioners can play a highly 
effective role in public affairs 
through teaching, research, and ex- 
tension activities. 

The point of view which finally 
prevailed, however, was that the com- 
mittee should consider needed re- 


search to mean “problems of public 


concern to which rural sociology can 


make a fundamental contribution’ 


‘To complete the assignment the commit- 
tee should undertake to tell us “why are we 
where we are” in rural sociology. The rea- 
soning was that unless we know the answer 
to this question, research may be proposed 
which is impossible of achievement. Con- 
sequently, efforts to evaluate and systema- 
tize our research need to be coupled with a 
searching examination into the professional 
status of the rural sociologist, his back- 
yrounds in training, interest and experience, 
the roles played in teaching, research and 
extension, not only in the colleges but also 
in government and agricultural affairs. 

The point of view expressed in this posi- 
tion is the traditional one in rural sociology 
and it is not surprising that it should have 
dominated the thinking of the committee, 
although I do not see how it was implied in 
the charge given the committee by the So- 
ciety. For an elaboration of this position 
see the writings of C. C. Taylor, especially 
“Sociology and Common Sense,” American 
Sociological Review, XII (February, 1947), 
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and that it should proceed at once 
to examine the significant areas of 
public concern, select the nine or ten 
most pressing problems to which 
rural sociology can make a funda- 
mental contribution, and then set up 
sub-committees to outline suggested 
research projects around each of 
these problems, suggesting the best 
theory and research techniques which 
might be brought to bear on the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

Perhaps because of a genuine con- 
cern with the broader task assigned 
the committee, and perhaps as a par- 
tial concession to those who took the 
more professional view, it was pro- 
posed that two lists of needed re- 
search be developed. The first would 
be devoted to areas of public concern 
in which rural sociology can make 
a fundamental contribution and the 
second to areas of greatest signifi- 
“ance to rural sociology as a scien- 
tific discipline. The one list then 
would be predicated on the traditional 
problems interest and the other on 
the professional scientific interest 
of the rural sociologist. Further, it 
was agreed that the procedure, once 
these lists were drawn up, would be 
to assign responsibility to an interest- 
ed member of the committee to create 
for each topic in each list a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of persons of great- 
est competence and interest in that 
area, both within and outside the field 
of rural sociology. The function of 
these sub-committees was not defined 
in detail but it was assumed that 


1-9; “Social Theory and Social Action,” 
Rural Sociology, V (March, 1940), 17-31. 
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each sub-committee would produce 
within one year’s time a report which 
as a minimum give 
tention to the need for research in 
the area, propose strategic projects, 
and indicate briefly how these re- 
search projects could be carried out 


would some at- 


The Devolopment of the 
Research Lists 


The committee spent approximately 
one and a half days in meetings of 
the whole, developing the two re- 
search lists. The procedure by which 
the lists were developed should be in- 
dicated because it has a bearing on 
the product. Some -time was spent 
by the committee in a general dis- 
cussion of research interests and 
needs in rural sociology with no par- 
ticular attention given to where any 
of the topics mentioned would fit 
under either of the two lists. Then 
it was decided that the group should 
attempt to reach agreement on not 
more than ten topics to be included 
in the list of areas of public concern. 
There was no attempt to define pub- 
but there seemed to be 
agreement that it included 

the present but also the 
emergent problems upon which legis- 
lators, administrators, rural leaders 
and others were seeking or will need 
the help of rural sociology. The pro- 
cedure was for a member of the com- 
mittee to propose a topic for inclusion 
and to indicate briefly why he thought 
it should be included. The group then 
discussed the topic further and de- 
cided whether it should be included 
in the list. There 


lic concern 
general 


not only 


final was seldom 
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complete agreement on the retention 
or rejection of a topic nor would any 
member agree that the final list satis- 
fied him completely. But the lists can 
be interpreted nevertheless as repre- 
senting a degree of consensus on what 
should be included. 

When it came to the list of areas 
of greatest concern to the science of 
rural sociology, the same procedure 
was followed except that no limit, 
other than the time available, was 
placed on the number of topics to 
be included and the individual pro- 
fessional interests of the committee 
members became more the center of 
focus. Again there was no attempt 
to delimit the field in any systematic 
way, nor was there any detailed dis- 
cussion of the importance of the top- 
ics or the general interest of rural 
sociologists in them. The time was 
too brief for more than cursory exam- 
ination of most of the items. 


The lists produced as a result of 
this process are given below. The 
name of the person to whom respon- 
sibility was assigned for organizing 
the work about each topic follows 
the statement of the topic. 


LIST “A.” AREAS OF PUBLIC CONCERN IN 
Whicu RuraL SoctoLocy CAN MAKE A 
FUNDAMENTAL CONTRIBUTION. 

1. Agricultural Policy—Olaf F. Larson 

2. The Impact of Outside Agencies on the 
Community and Rural Life—John 

Useem 

Acceptance and Rejection of Recom- 
mended Practices in the Community, 
on the Farm, and in the Home—Lowry 
Nelson 

Opinions and Attitudes of Rural Peo- 
ple and Their Relation 
Thereto—Duane Gibson 


Jehavior in 
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Family Factors in the Operation of 
the Farm—Carl C. Taylor 


Farm People’s Membership and Mem- 
ship Relations in Farmers’ Organiza- 
Cooperatives -— Ray E. 


tions and 
Wakeley 
Rural Health Needs, Agencies and 
Policiee—Charles E. Lively 
The Impact of Technology on Rural 
Social Organization—Lowry Nelson 
Problems in the Extension and Re- 
organization of Rural Institutions—- 
Ray E. Wakeley 
LIST “B.” AREAS OF GREATEST SIGNIFI- 
CANCE TO RuRAL SoOcIoLOGY AS A SCIEN- 
TIFIC DISCIPLINE AND IN WHICH THE PRo- 
FESSIONAL INTERESTS OF RURAL SocioLo- 
GISTS ARE GREATEST. 
1. Population Trends in Relation to Lo- 
cal and National Planning—Homer 
Hitt 
Dynamics of Rural Population and Its 
Diatribution—Homer Hitt 
Factors in Migration—Homer Hitt 
Social Change in the Rural Commun- 
ity with Reference to the Rural Resi- 
dent—Nathan Whetten 
The Role of Level of Living (farm 
family expenditures) in the Opera- 
tion of the Total Agricultural Plant— 
Carl C. Taylor 
The Integration of Ethnic and Culture 
Groups in American Rural Society— 
Olen Leonard 
Cleavages and Tensions in Rural So- 
Charles P. Loomis 
The Integration of Locality 
Ray Wakeley 
The Rural Housing Process—C. Hor- 
ace Hamilton 
Social Participation—W. A. Anderson 
The Relation of Rural Local Govern- 
ment to Natural Social Areas—Lowry 
Nelson 
Homogeneous Rural Social Areas-— 
Charles E. Lively 
Studies of Old Age and Retirement— 
Nathan Whetten 
Leadership—W. A. Anderson 
Differential Factors Influencing the 
Selecting of Farm and Non-Farm 
Occupations—Charles E. Lively 


ciety 
Groups 
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16. The Role of the Professional Worker 
in Rural Society-—-Charles P. Loomis 

17. Comparative Rural Cultures—Irwin 
Sanders 

18. Personality Development and Adjust- 


ment in Rural Society—Wm. H. 


Sewell 

Social Aspects of the Farm Labor 
Problem—Lowry Nelson 

The Rural Family—Carle C. Zimmer- 
man 

Rural Population—Homer Hitt 
Methodology—Wm. H. Sewell 


A Critical Examination 
Of the Lists 


It should be recognized at once that 
any serious criticism of the two lists 
prepared by the research committee 
runs the risk of being manifestly un- 
fair because it is not so much the 
composition of the lists but what is 
finally proposed under each topic or 
heading which will ultimately determ- 
ine the significance and completeness 
of the coverage. This, of course, will 
not be known until the sub-commit- 
tees have made at least preliminary 
reports. However, at the risk of being 
unfair and in the hope of influencing 
the work of the sub-committees, cer- 
tain criticisms and general observa- 
tions will be attempted. 

The most apparent criticism which 
can be made is that the program 
finally agreed upon does not fulfill 
the original charge given the commit- 
tee to appraise the whole field of 
rural sociology and make recommen- 
dations for its more orderly and sys- 
tematic development. The lists con- 
centrate on needed research based 
on two divergent conceptions of need 
and the committee was unable to 
agree on even a crude sociological 
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schematization which would have 


made possible an orderly and system- 
atic examination of the field under 
either definition of needed research. 
Actually there serious at- 


was no 


tempt at an evaluation nor did even 
implicit 
as a consequence of the group's at- 


an systematization develop 
tempt to list the significant areas of 
needed research. To be sure, within 
the two lists are found topics which 
directly or indirectly impinge on al- 
most every matter of importance in 
rural sociology but this is the almost 
inevitable of listing a 
large number of topics of research 
interest in any field. Even if the two 
lists are taken together, and one at- 
tempts to infer a crude systematiza- 
tion from the number of times a topic 
is mentioned, the decision is the same. 
The community comes in for direct 


consequence 


consideration in one instance and is 
less directly involved in several oth- 
ers. There is no specific examination 
of the neighborhood, primary groups, 
or informal groups. Secondary 
groups, associations and organiza- 
tions receive some attention, but only 
in a rather specialized connection. 
The family, personality development, 
comparative culture, attitudes and 
methodology come in for broad con- 
sideration, while conflict, cooperation, 
adjustment and role- 


their 


acculturation, 
taking come in only 
highly 


sociologically 


more 
Such 
questionable areas as 
health 


social areas are included, while such 


in 


particularized aspects. 


farm labor, rural and rural 


basic aspect of social structure and 
social functioning as religion, educa- 
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tion, stratification and social mobility 
are omitted from any direct consider- 
ation. For these reasons I do not see 
how the committee, even if it does a 
magnificent job on what it has listed, 
can satisfactorily appraise and make 
adequate recommendations for the 
more systematic development of the 
field on the basis of the coverage 
in the two lists. 

Another general criticism which 
can be made is that included in each 
list are topics which would seem to 
be more properly placed in the other 
list than in the one in which they 
are found. From an examination of 
the lists, it will be manifest that topics 
1, 5, 13 and 19 in the “B” list more 
completely fulfill the requirements of 
the “A” list than the “B” list and 
that topics 7, 9, and 15 as formulated, 
would fit the “A” list as well as the 
“B.” In the “A” list are included top- 
ics which could as well or better be in 
the “B” list, e.g. topics 2, 4, and 8. 

Question could further be 
as to whether the nine topics in the 
“A” list actually represent areas of 
great public concern, and if they are 
the most important areas of public 
concern to which rural sociology can 
make its greatest contribution. One 
might with some justification argue 
that the committee should have had 
at least the benefit of informal con- 
sultation with key congressmen, leg- 
islators, agricultural program admin- 
istrators and rural organization lead- 
ers before arriving at a judgment. The 
point will not be argued here but I 
doubt that several of the topics listed 
stand this test. At least the 


raised 


would 
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committee must be prepared to defend 
its selection before those who chal- 
lenge it and certainly should be ready 
to revise it if better candidates are 
suggested. 

In addition to the charge that the 
“B” list includes some items which 
belong in the “A” list, and that there 
are important areas not included or 
only inadequately covered in the “B” 
list, it must be readily apparent that 
the “B” list has no systematic basis 
whatever. Actually it is a melange of 
highly specific and very general top- 
ies based on the divergent assump- 
tions and interests of the committee 
members. It includes such general 
headings as rural population, rural 
family, social participation, leader- 
ship and methodology, and such spe- 
cific topics as the rural housing proc- 
ess, the relation of rural government 
to natural social areas and the social 


aspects of the farm labor problem. 
Even in instances where a general 
topic is listed, such as the rural fam- 
ily or rural population, specific proj- 


ects are also listed in these areas. 
This is the direct result of the com- 

ittee’s refusal to approach even the 
“B” list systematically. Consequently 
the “B” list must be considered an 
unsatisfactory compromise by those 
who insisted originally on a careful 
and systematic evaluation of the field 
as a basis for recommendations for 
its more orderly and systematic de- 
velopment. 

Finally, the very procedure upon 
which the committee operated and 
the lists which its deliberations pro- 
duced, reflect the pervasive aversion 
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of rural sociology generally to theo- 
retical work coupled with its tra- 
ditional insistence of keeping every- 
thing on the “practical” level. This 
is further borne out by insistence on 
a definition of needed research in 
terms of what agricultural leaders, 
administrators and congressmen 
think rural sociology should be doing, 
by the domination in even the “B” 
(or professional) list of the problems 
emphasis, by the failure of the com- 
mittee to agree to a tentative sys- 
tematic scheme for the evaluation of 
the field, and finally, by the unwill- 
ingness of the committee to face 
squarely the charge given it by the 
Society. 


The Concern with the Practical and 
The Aversion to Theory 

It is not my purpose to claim that 
rural sociology has no concern with 
practical affairs nor even to deride 
those who hold that this is its only 
legitimate concern. Rather, I wish to 
all attention to the fact that there 
are dangers in the exclusively prac- 
tical emphasis which I believe have 
in the past, and may well in the fu- 
ture, limit the development of our 
science. In the first place, our pre- 
occupation with the immediately prac- 
tical often has forced us to fit into 
large economic, educational and po- 
litical programs in minor administra- 
tive or advisory roles where there 
was little or no opportunity to do 
any research which would test our 
knowledge beyond the common-sense 
level, much less allow us to test cru- 
cial hypotheses under circumstances 
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approximating conditions of control. 
Second, the problem situation, if it 
has become a proper subject for so- 
cial action, often not conducive 


is 


to the design and execution of the 
type of sociological studies which will 


greatly increase our scientific knowl- 
edge. This is because the pressures are 
not for carefully conceived research 
but for immediate action, using what- 
ever knowledge is available. While one 
may do crude research in these situa- 
tions, one can seldom go beyond this 
level. Third, an added danger of ex- 
clusive devotion to this approach is 
that the rural sociologist is constantly 
in the position of having other people 
define his field by indicating the kinds 
of research and other in 
which he should be engaged. It is my 
firm belief that the professional rural 
sociologist knows far better than any- 
one what should be the 
of his research and I am convinced 
that until we are willing to assert our- 
on this never 
be anything but handmaidens to pro- 
fessional ag- 
ricultural program administrators, 
and social actionists of all kinds. 


activities 


else focus 


selves point, we can 


educators, economists, 


Even though there are limitations 
of the practical approach, it can be 
asserted that there is no intrinsic rea- 
affairs not 
furnish us with excellent opportuni- 
ties to develop our body of scientific 
knowledge rural The 
point is that we have failed general- 


son why practical can 


in sociology 
ly to take advantage of our opportu- 


nities to do significant scientific re- 


search, or have not known how to do 


it, when we have had the opportunity. 
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Actually, there are many instances 
in which practical situations present 
us with opportunities to do signifi- 
cant sociological research if we are 
willing and prepared to bring to these 
situations the best skills in sociologi- 
cal theory and research techniques. 
The latter we have often done, the 
former we have seldom done, but only 
in rare instances have we combined 
the best theoretical and methodologi- 
‘al skills in an attack on the problems 
at hand, with full recognition and ex- 
ploitation of the reciprocal and in- 
teracting roles of theory and research 
techniques. 

The plain fact is that we have had 
an overpowering fear of theory and 
theorizing which has blinded us to 
the role of theory in the building of 
scientific knowledge. My belief is that 
much of our emphasis on the im- 
mediately practical is an escape mech- 
anism which we employ to make pos- 
sible the avoidance of theoretical 
work. It is mainly for this reason, a 
conclusion based on our performance 
in rural sociology over many years, 
not because of any intrinsic fallacy 
in the approach, that I fear the em- 
phasis on the practical approach in 
the report of the committee. 

Doubtless there are many reasons 
for our aversion to theory; I would 
like to emphasize only two: The in- 
adequacies of the sociological theory 
which commonly has been available 
to us and our own failure to recog- 
nize the role that theory plays in the 
scientific process. | would be one of 
the first to assert that the grand 
formulations of systematic sociologi- 
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cal theory available to us—all inclus- 
ive, usually vague, seldom validated, 
and always verbose—have not and 
probably will not provide a fruitful 
basis for our research efforts. In fact, 
most of the existing systems are 
closed systems which discourage ra- 
ther than encourage scientific inquiry 
concerning the phenomena they in- 
clude. The evidence for this has been 
their sterility insofar as research 
product is concerned. However, this 
is not to say that systematization has 
no value in focusing the run of re- 
search attention on certain phenom- 
ena or selected theories. Nor is it 
to assert that it is impossible to de- 
velop a body of systematic sociological 
theory firmly anchor’ in empirical 
research." Rather, it .: to say that 


what has been available to us is lim- 
ited in its usefulness. 
But is this adequate justification 


for refusing to have any dealings 
with theory ? Obviously not. As Robin 
M. Williams’ has pointed out in his 
significant article on current re- 
search, and as Robert K. Merton* has 
clearly shown in several articles on 


* Talcott Parsons has set forth a basis for 
such a systematic theory in his article “The 
Position of Sociological Theory,” American 
Sociological Review, XII (April, 1948), 156- 
164. See also Merton on the codification of 
theory and research in his Social Theory 
and Social Structure (Glencoe, IIL: Free 
Press, 1949), Ch. 1. 

Op. cit., pp. 108-109 

"See especially the following articles: 
“Sociological Theory,” The American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, L (May, 1945), 462-473; 
“The Bearing of Empirical Research upon 
the Development of Sociological Theory,” 
American Sociological Review, XIII (Octo- 
ber, 1948), 505-515, and his “Discussion of 
Parsons’ ‘The Position of Sociological 
Theory,” American Sociological Review, 
XIII (April, 1948), 164-168. 
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the interrelationship between theory 
and research, there is no reason why 
our research can not have relevance 
to some theory. As Merton indicates, 
perhaps, the most we can expect at 
the moment is that work on a number 
of theories specific to certain types 
of phenomena will provide us with 
some dependable although limited 
generalization concerning sociological 
phenomena and that it will be more 
fruitful for the immediate future at 
least to follow this attack rather than 
to place our emphasis on the develop- 
ment of a single conceptual structure 
adequate to derive these and other 
theories. 

If our emphasis is to be on the de- 
velopment of specific empirically- 
grounded but somewhat limited gen- 
eralizations, we must recognize that 
theory plays a definite and necessary 
role in the initiation, design, and pros- 
ecution of empirical inquiry and that 
empirical inquiry at the same time 
contributes to the development of 
theory by initiating, redirecting, clar- 
ifying and testing theory. That theory 
and empirical inquiry are mutually 
interdependent and interacting parts 
of the scientific process is the thing 
which we must understand if we 
are to maximize our research oppor- 
tunities to produce a scientific body 
of knowledge in rural sociology.’ 

Again, I wish to emphasize that 
there is no implicit reason why the 
recognition of the interdependence 
and interrelationship between theory 
and empirical research is in any way 

*See the previously cited papers by Mer- 
ton for the development of these ideas. 
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in conflict with research on practical 
problems ; in fact, it is as fundamental! 
to success in practical as in “pure” 
research situations. However, | would 
like to point out that we should also 
those our 


who study 


rare 
important 


Ww“ elcome 
midst 
of sociological behavior on other than 


persons in 


aspects 


the practical problem level. They too 
have an important contribution to 
to the building of a scientific 
Actually, it is only 
we have a body of empirically 


make 
rural 
when 


sociology ; 


determined generalization that we can 
make 


in social affairs with any degree of 


prescriptions and predictions 
security. If we possess the theoretical 
the 


formulated, 


strategic 
the 
test 


training to recognize 
hypotheses to be 
knowledge of methodology to 
these hypotheses, and the maturity 
to suggest the modifications and ex- 
tensions to our knowledge which are 
indicated by the anticipated and un- 
anticipated results of our empirical 
inquiry, it matters little whether our 
original research grew out of practi- 


cal or pure research interests. 


Summary and Suggestions 
It seems to me that the committee 
needs the help of the Society 


ciding several issues which my 


in de- 
dis- 


cussion raises. | will attempt to stat 


If we do n rroceed in this way, we can 
expect only to pil ip masses of isolated 
facts and hope t someone will integrate 
them for us. Of course, it inlikely 
accomplish this task 
because it is only when we 

unded theories 
ir field, rather 
ir knowledge can be 


is highly 

at anyone can ever 
satisfactoril) 
than 


systemati 


ore general 


specific 
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them briefly. Does the Society want 
the committee “to appraise the whole 
field of rural sociology and make 
recommendations for its more orderly 
development?” If what did it 
really intend by the resolution? If so, 
“does it believe that the approach in 
research 


not, 


terms of two basic lists of 
topics suggested by the committee 
will accomplish the task?” If it will, 
is there any need for revision of one 
or both lists to insure adequate em- 
phasis and coverage? If it will not, 
what would be a more fruitful ap- 
proach? Would it best be 
the needs of rural 
scientific discipline or on the pressing 
social problems of the day? Or, may 
both be combined in one systematic 
list with emphasis on improving our 
body of systematic but empirically- 
grounded knowledge and with ade- 
quate attention given to the oppor- 
tunities for advancing this knowledge 
through research on the great prob- 
lems of public concern in our society? 


based on 


sociology as a 


My own view is that the Society 
meant that it wanted a careful evalu- 
ation as well as recommendations for 
the orderly and systematic develop- 
ment of the field. | do not think that 
what the committee suggested 
thus far gives great promise of ful- 
filling this assignment. It will doubt- 
less produce some significant proj- 
ects but my personal feeling is that 
the committee would come much clos- 
er to what the Society sought in its 
resolution if it were willing to: (1) 
examine the existing knowledge under 
each of the major rubrics of a simple 
but inclusive definition of the field of 


has 
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rural sociology, so that no major area 
of sociological importance would be 
completely overlooked; (2) let the 
specific projects to be suggested grow 
out of careful consideration of the 
existing knowledge in each area, and 
an evaluation of the strategic impor- 
tance of each project to the develop- 
ment of a more adequate scientific 
body of rural sociological knowledge ; 
(3) show how such knowledge may 
be obtained through proper combina- 
tion of the specific theoretical analy- 
sis and research techniques most ap- 
propriate for the inquiry; (4) indi- 
cate the practical as well as the theo- 
retical importance of the proposed 
research and the possible sources of 
financial support; (5) attempt, 


through a special sub-committee, to 
determine what factors in the inter- 
ests, training and abilities of the rural 


sociologist and in the situation in 
which he works, mitigate against the 
orderly and systematic development 
of scientific rural sociology and to 
sugyest ways and means of coping 
with any handicaps discovered as a 
result of this inquiry. 


Discussion 
Kingsley Davis, Columbia University 
It is no 


the committee, in the 


surprising that the majority of 
task of appraising 
rural sociology, decided to concentrate on 
An analysis of the research side 


research 
bring the other problems of 


certain g 
the profession into focus. But the manner 
in which the committee, not without 
elected to with research is 
surprising, because it will not provide an 


con- 


troversy, deal 


evaluation of the whole field. To diagnose 
the trouble, I feel that a re-analysis of what 


is involved in applied social research is 


ary. On of the great boons to 
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rural sociology has been the desire of non- 
sociologists to the results it could 
give and their willingness to pay for these 
results. The support has not been as ad- 
equate as the profession would wish, but 
it has more substantial than that 
received by any other branch of sociology. 
It has meant that the rural sociologist, 
in his research, has been in part a profes- 
sional practitioner. He has worked on prob- 
lems set by others and his research knowl- 
edge has been the scientific tool that made 
him a professional rather than a technician. 

Obviously, the development of applied 
social research, apart from its benefit to 
the society at large, makes possible an en- 
larged and more solid public support of 
social science. Perhaps this explains why 
the majority of the committee wished to 
make the evaluation in terms of the prac- 
tical issues to which rural social research 
could be applied. But this position overlooks 
two points. First, it is precisely the nature 
of applied social research that the researcher 
does not himself set the problem that shall 
be worked on.’ Consequently, it seems idle 
for the rural sociologists to spend time stat- 
ing what research on practical problems is 
needed. Unless somebody outside the field 
feels that such research is needed, it is not 
likely to find support. At best, about all 
that would be to 
point out directions in which the research 
practitioner might sell his professional serv- 
ices. Second, applied social research is not 
the only aspect of rural sociology. To put 
the entire emphasis on the problems of the 
practitioner would not, therefore, constitute 
an evaluation on the whole field. Indeed, 
it is one of the characteristics of the pro- 
fessional practitioner that he relies on one 
knowledge. To 
that gives him 
his knowledge technical methods 
is to undermine the professional practice 
itself. 


have 


been 


could be accomplished 


or more areas of exact 


neglect the basic science 


and his 


Physicians do not 
sion primarily by 
treating. 
medical 
best 


evaluate their pro- 
discussing what ill- 
Presumably all ill- 
attention, and the 
to treat them. 


rend i 
need 
is how 
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Nowhere 
of applied social research receive profession- 
al training in Instead, he 
gets academic training. This academic train- 
alone it cannot pro- 
Some- 
times, unfit 
an individual for professional practice. Un- 
til this problem of training 
for applied solved, we 
shall 
applied work because our clients 


at present does the practitioner 


a strict sense 


ing is necessary, but 


duce an accomplished practitioner 


when given alone, it tends to 
all-important 
research is 
dissatisfied with 


whether 


social 
our 


continue to be 
government, private business, social service 


user of our services 


is not the abolition 


agency, or other 
will be dissatisfied. It 
or de-emphasis of applied 
but rather the improvement 
and of practice in this 
field that will help social science. The rural 
evaluating their field, have 
to take stock of their 
training, and 


social research 
of training 
new professional 
ociologista, in 
chance 
present work, their 
their future prospects in the applied field 

precisely had the op 
portunity of engaging in this type of work 


an excellent 
present 
because they have 
and accumulating a stock of experience out 
of which tentative plans for improvement 
could come. In experiment stations and ag- 


ricultural collewes they have the chance to 


set up a new joint perhaps at 
some central center, where truly professional 
given to those who will not 


per- 


program, 


training will be 


become teachers but rather applied 


sonnel on a lig? level 
there is little doubt 


On the academic sice 


that rural sociology has suf 
between its ap 
ence roles. As an out 
of the that Dr 


an impartial observer 


onfusion 
views 
true, the 


views are at all 


estion is why rural sociology 
few contri- 
al science I think at 


often 


relatively 


at it has gone 


at the applied task is 
ask. Like many other 
t has not insisted 


irsuit of 


any particular public 


systematk 
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problem or issue, is in the last analysis the 


sine qua non of progress in applied fields. 


Its unconscious preference for application 
has led it to be suspicious of purely aca- 
demic although it believed 
that it was being suspicious of mere theory 
as opposed to empirical research. Clearly, 
however, not all empirical research needs to 
be applied research. Rural sociology has 
itself primarily as an academic 
science but, ironically, has made academic 
success difficult for itself by actually be- 
having primarily but inadequately in the 
role of an applied field. 


social sec ence, 


viewed 


Given the basic sciences on which the 
applied field draws, and support of those 
sciences, the experience of application to 
practical problems can be of strategic and 
scientific advantage. As Dr. Sewell says, 
“There is no intrinsic reason why practical 
affairs should not furnish us with excellent 
opportunities to develop our body of scien- 
tific knowledge in rural The 
failure to make the most of the opportunity 
is apparently due to the confusion between 
applied and basic social research with con- 
sequent injury to both. To define one’s field 
starve 


sociology hes 


in exclusively applied terms is to 


oneself intellectually—-a quite paradoxical 


procedure when it is done under the as- 
sumption that 


science. The result must inevitably be large- 


one is pursuing a_ basic 
ly sterile, even on the applied level. 

On the applied side, one procedure might 
be to make detailed analyses of instances 
of applied research in rural sociology, rais- 
What kind of research 
techniques were utilized? Were these the 
best available, and if why not? Was 


the personnel adequate to the task, and if 


estions such as: 


ing q 
not, 


not, what was wrong with its recruitment 
and training? Were relations with the client 
Did the 


problems 


handled in an intelligent manner? 


research actually focus on the 
it was supposed to handle? Were the re- 
an effective way or could 


and 


sults reported in 


they have been presented in more 


better ways? Were opportunities for further 


promotion of rural sociological research 
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opened up by the study? If so, were they 
followed up and new projects secured? 


From such case analyses a great deal 
should be learned by way of diagnosing the 
difficulties and needs in applied rural so- 
ciology. Such knowledge could form a basis 
for a program of action to recognize, train, 
and place a corps of professional prac- 
titioners whose services would be in demand 
because they would rest upon trained ca- 
pacity of the highest type. 

On the basic science side, it might prove 
profitable to review the past history of 
rural sociology to determine what have 
been the five or six major advances made. 
Then the question could be raised as to what 
made these advances possible. Conclusions 
might thus be reached as to what conditions 
seem to make for advances in the field and 
what makes for sterility. 

I feel that a thorough self-appraisal 
should not unconsciously limit itself in ad- 
It should rather try to arrive em- 
pu cally at the deficiences in all the as- 
pects of rural sociology. In this way the self- 
appraisal could be a means of discovery, 
and could thus lay the basis for innovations 
that would significantly the in- 
terests of the profession. 


vance. 


advance 


Raymond F. Sletto, Ohio State University. 

When rural sociologists engage in broad 
compelled to 
their com- 


and are 


judgments, 


research planning 


make some value 
ments and decisions might be aided by an 
intensive analysis of what rural sociology 
is and how it came to be this way. Out of 
this analysis they might expect to gain 
some help in deciding what is desirable and 
even more help in deciding what is attain- 
able in a broad research program of this 
Society. If the plans this committee de- 
velops are to affect appreciably what rural 
sociologists do, the plans must be based 
upon the dual criteria of significance and 
feasibility. Logically, the question of sig- 
nificance can be considered apart from 
that of feasibility but in practice the re- 
search worker must always ask in deciding 
whether or not to undertake a research 
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problem: Is it significant? and Is it feas- 
ible? 

Perhaps if the committee prepares a list 
of problems that are significant, the in- 
dividual rural sociologist can best decide 
which of the problems are feasible for him 
in his social setting. The risk in proceeding 
this way is that the list will be dismissed 
by too many rural sociologists as containing 
little that is feasible for them. Hence, it 
would appear particularly important that 
your final lists shall provide a sufficient 
range of problems meeting both criteria 
for rural sociologists working in the more 
restrictive settings. 

Since the significance of research may 
lie either in contribution to a body of scien- 
tific knowledge or to the solution of prob- 
lems of public policy and social action, 
your committee is to be commended for 
drawing up two lists and for avoiding futile 
discussion as to which is more significant. 
The social scientist, highly aware of the 
need for testing and expanding his body 
of knowledge, is likely to perceive much 
more significance in a list linked directly 
to the needs of rural sociology as a science 
than do those who provide or control the 
funds for his research. Even at the national 
level, few governmental agencies or phil- 
anthropic foundations have displayed much 
willingness to support research primarily 
designed to build the social sciences, Since 
one of the greatest obstacles to the develop- 
ment of the is the lack of 
funds for social research, the social scien- 
tist must be much concerned with what is 
feasible from the standpoint of gaining 
financial support. 


social sciences 


Granting that the funds for rural socio- 
logical inadequate and too 
closely restricted, it is still true that no 
other field of sociology approaches yours 
in the financial support of its research. 
This is no coincidence, but a result of the 
fact that the early rural sociologists con- 
centrated upon research aimed at providing 
service to local groups and at the ameliora- 
tion of rural life. This emphasis on research 
having early utility in dealing with prob- 


research are 
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lems of rural life had its reward in the form 
of the Purnell funds, rural 
sociologists into occupational settings that 
reinforced this emphasis. To a large degree, 
t was this emphasis that led to the forma- 
tion of 


sitions for 


and brought 


your Society, and that opened po- 
sociologists in agricultural ex- 
periment stations, in colleges of agriculture, 
and in state and federal governmental of- 
fices. Considering all of these 
evident that if this emphasis is a fault of 


highly re- 


gains, it is 


rural sociology, it is at least a 


wardir gy one 


Apparently the price the social scientist 


must generally pay for opportunities to do 
research in our time is that he allow those 
who control research funds to share in de 


« as to what is significant. Rural soci- 


riata cannot greatly resent these restric- 


f they consider that the financial sup- 


port of the organizations employing them 


is often 
presented of re- 


is subject to frequent review, and 


proportional to evidence 


cent accomplishments toward the solution 
of farm proble ms 
The 


he is called 


rural sociologists’ dilemma is that 
upon to function as a scientist 
problems 
little 


needed to 


in doing research into practical 


welfare it is allowed too 


to do the 


of rural 
opportunity research 
knowledge es 


What 


most is not 


im with the bask 


rif 


acieT aie 


provide | 
proficiency rural 
em to need more 
uit the drafting of an 


gaining more freedom 


irch within their pres- 
the crucial problem 
ocial research is how 


support without paying 


reduced freedom for 


choose 


the problems 
reduced integrity in 
h and interpreting 
scientists are to have 
they must 

han they 
followed in 


research 


research 
have 
seekir g 


proposals be presented 
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so that they will not only bring financial 
support but also permit research into ques- 
significant for the development of 


Finding an 


tions 
the social sciences? answer to 
this question is a problem in research strat- 
egy. It would seem that we have had enough 
experience in attempting to obtain support 
to have learned that it 


for social research 
is not sound strategy to seek 
support through that 

the broad future potentialities of the social 


financial 
appeals emphasize 
sciences. Since this appeal has failed, it is 
suggested that we need to study those who 
control the funds needed for social research 
to discover what their criteria of evaluatien 
are in passing on specific research proposals. 

Perhaps the committee's study should in- 
clude the lists of research 
that fir support 
in each type of these 
indicators of what is deemed significant by 
those who control funds. It will 
be recalled that the object of research strat- 
egy is not to increase the emphasis in rural 


gathering of 


topics have gained ancial 


setting, lists being 


research 


sociological research upon what is deemed 
research 
of the 


research on prob- 
for the de- 


significant by those who control 


funds, but to increase the freedom 


rural sociologists to do 


lems that he deems significant 
velopment of rural sociology as a science. 
The next step in research strategy would 
he to 
significant by 
funds with a list of topics prepared by rural 
sociologists whose major focus is upon what 


integrate a list of deemed 


topics 


those who control research 


is significant for the development of rural 
sociology as a body of scientific knowledge. 
It is unlikely that 
topics on either list that can not be shown 


there would be many 
to be closely related to problems on the other 
been noted that the two 
one dealing 
the other 
with areas of greatest significance to rural 


list. It has already 
lists of your 
with areas of publi 


committee the 


concern and 


sociology as a scientific discipline, are not 
differentiated, that of the 
topics in each list could as logically or more 
other, and that 
the interrelationships between the two lists 


ciose 


sharply many 


be placed in the 


logically 


are numerous and 
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The final step would be to draft research 
proposals so that problems deemed signifi- 
cant in a particular social setting and prob- 
lems considered important for the develop- 
ment of rural sociology as a science have 
been so completely related to each other that 
there is no apparent break in the continuity 
of the research proposal. In other words, 
the strategy of research planning calls for 
using the research proposal as a device 
for educating administrators of research 
funds to a wider conception of what is sig- 
nificant by showing the relationships be- 
tween what is recognized as practical and 
what has hitherto been considered as aca- 
demic research. 

It might be objected that the apparent 
focus in such research would be on the prac- 
tical, but research into practical problems 
if it has depth soon becomes research into 
problems of fundamental importance to the 
development of science. Thus, a proposal for 
a community delineation study, if it had 
depth, could involve research into factors 
making for group identification, into fac- 
tors making for cleavage in a community, 
or into a study of relationships between 
the community and social institutions. Em- 
phasis on depth in research proposals would 
mean a reduction in the number of studies 
undertaken, and a continuation of studies 
over longer periods of time. Such an em- 
phasis in research proposals would conform 
to the generally accepted criteria that re- 
search should be thorough and lead to veri- 
fiable findings. Research which meets these 
criteria can enlist financial support and build 
the science of rural sociology. 


Open Discussion—Summarized by Carl C. 
Taylor 


In addition to the discussion of three basic 
papers in the general session, a two-hour 
continuation discussion took place, with the 
room crowded. As is always the case, ideas 
came from many angles, but I believe the 
following generalizations record the con- 
census of the group. 

First, that while rural sociology is con- 


cerned with teaching, extension and re- 
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search, and the majority of rural sociologists 
are engaged in teaching, nevertheless the 
project we are working on is purely and 
solely research. 

Second, while we are attempting to iden- 
tify and delineate significant fields for con- 
sideration of possible basic research, the 
idea is not that the list of projects which 
will be developed will be all-inclusive, much 
less restrictive. The sole idea is to identify 
significant fields in which research should 
be done and to delineate the scientific meth- 
ods by which each piece of research can be 
done. 

Third, that the development of science de- 
pends in the last analysis upon the creative 
imagination of the individual scientist and 
his knowledge of valid methods of analysis. 
Even so, science is to a considerable extent 
a group product and each significant field 
of rural social research will be better 
planned by a number of persons who are 
especially interested in it than by any one 
individual. 

Fourth, that a large enough number of 
rural sociologists have been doing research 
for a great enough number of years to 
warrant their accepting the obligation of 
developing a theoretical framework of sig- 
nificant research in the field of rural life. 

Fifth, that there is considerable fallacy in 
assuming that there is a dichotomy of theo- 
retical versus practical research. That a 
body of behavior which is the concern of the 
practitioner primarily interested in action is 
an equally good body of behavior for scien- 
tific analysis. 

Sixth, that most of the funds for rural 
social research have come and probably will 
continue to come from public sources, and 
thus there will probably continue to be a 
demand for immediately usable findings. 
These facts do not relieve rural sociologists 
of the scientific responsibility of doing first- 
class scientific research or even relieve them 
of the responsibility of penetrating new 
fields, the usefulness of which may not be 
immediately seen by administrators. 

Seventh, that the relatively small Ad Hoc 
Committee of 15 cannot and should not as- 
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sume the sole responsibility for developing 
these research reports; that each person who 
accepts responsibility for outlining the field 
of research should solicit the cooperation of 
a number of others to work with him. 
Eighth, that any member of the Society 
who believes there is some field not included 
in the list developed by the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee of 15 should feel free to develop that 
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field but should be obligated to join others 
with himself in such delineation and analysis 
of the field. 

Ninth, that unless the chairmen of the 
sub-committees and many other members of 
the Society work assiduously over the next 
few months, the undertaking mandated in 
the Resolution passed a year ago will not 
yield the results contemplated. 


The Personality of Popayan* 


By Raymond E. Crist? 


ABSTRACT 


The town of Popayan, in southwestern Colombia, became, soon after its 
founding, the favorite place of residence of great landholders and wealthy 
mine owners. Mines were worked out, the slaves were freed, but the colonial 
mentality and concepts remained entrenched in Popayan, and extensive 
cattle grazing increased in importance, becoming the summum bonum of 
the wealthy, who have for centuries had their minds fixed in the molds of 
the political, social and economic status quo. The retarding influence of 
the cultural background—particularly prestige land holding-—has overcome 
the favorable factors of the physical environment and has invested Popayan 
with its personality of arrested development, for, although capital and 
labor have both been amply available for industrial development, there was 
neither the vigorous enterprise of the capital-accumulating business man 


nor the independence of spirit of the freeholder to engage 
feudalism. 


for the abolition of colonial 


town of Popayan in south- 


The 
western Colombia, capital of the De- 
partment of Cauca, is of interest to 
the human geographer, to the sociolo- 
gist, and to the social anthropologist 
no less than to the sight-seeing tourist 
and casual traveller; it is about a 
hundred and twenty miles south of 


This article is based on observations 
made while the author was stationed in 
Popayan, Colombia, as Cultural Geographer 
of the Institute of Social Anthropology of 
the Smithsonian Institution, in charge of 
its Colombian program of collaboration with 
he Instituto Etnologico of the Universidad 
del Cauca 


University of Maryland 


n the struggle 


Cali, a thriving industrial and distri- 
bution center being built up along 
modern lines, and capital of the rich 
province of the Valley of the Cauca; 
it is some 200 miles north of Pasto, a 
regional capital where handicrafts 
and small industries obtain, and to 
which comes the produce of the in- 
tensively cultivated lands of nearby 
Indian communities. The physical and 
cultural influences which have molded 
Popayan and which make it differ 
o markedly from its nearest neigh- 
bors will be briefly studied here. 
Popayan is of special interest to the 
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rural sociologist. Its climate made it a 
desirable place to live, a haven for the 
early Conquistadores, high above the 
desert area to the south and the tropi- 
cal rainforests to the north. Im- 
mediately after the conquest it be- 
came the seat of the landowning 
aristocracy, who lived in Popayan 
while exploiting their cattle ranches 
on an absentee basis, and it has con- 
tinued to perform this essential func- 
tion for over four hundred years. It 
will be seen that the role of this re- 
gional capital in the rural life of an 
extensive area in Colombia will not be 
appreciably altered as long as the 
status quo in social organization is 
maintained. 
Physical Features 

Popayan is located between the 
central and western Andean Cordil- 
leras, on a slightly dissected plateau 
which has been built up by successive 
deposits of volcanic ash and boulders 
thrown out by the Puracé volcano, 
just to the east. At 214 degrees north 
of the equator one would expect a 
tropical climate, but that of Popayan 
is tempered by an altitude of 5773 
feet. Night temperatures are in the 
fifties or sixties, and a daytime tem- 
perature of 74° F. is considered hot. 
Cloudy and rainy days outnumber 
the sunny ones, and the high relative 
humidity accounts for a markedly iow 
sensible temperature. The permeable 
soils have a high organic content, 
rainfall is abundant (67.8 inches) and 
well distributed throughout the great- 
er part of the year, and pasture 
grasses thrive in a kind of perpetual 
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spring, making the surrounding 


countryside ideal for cattle grazing. 


Early History 


Into this inviting land came the 
Conquistador, Belaleézar, on his ex- 
pedition of exploration and conquest, 
organized in Quito. In 1536 he found- 
ed Popayan, which ten years later was 
was made an Episcopal See by Pope 
Paul III. In 1558 the Crown granted 
it an escutcheon and the title of “very 
noble and very loyal city.” The site 
was well chosen with reference to the 
water supply, and the climate was 
ideal, above the level of the malarial 
mosquito. It was a way station for all 
travellers between Lima and Carta- 
gena, between Quito and Bogota. 
From the very beginning it played an 
important role in the colonial world 
of Spain. Within a few years it be- 
came the favorite place of residence 
for the rich owners of gold mines in 
the steaming forests of the Chocé, and 
for wealthy cattlemen with extensive 
ranches in the fertile, tropical Cauca 
Valley. 

Among the early settlers were, of 
course, many adventurers and sol- 
diers of fortune, uncouth and illiter- 
ate, assuming the attitudes of Span- 
iards of the upper class; the goal of 
their ambitions was to achieve the 
economic basis upon which to estab- 
lish upper class status and they felt 
that their ends justified any means. 
But many Spaniards who settled in 
Popayan were hidalgos of noble 
lineage, as is still to be seen in 
the number of escutcheons carved 
in rock which are displayed in the 
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walls of many of the old colonial 
mansions. These houses and family 
fortunes remained intact 
of the law of primogeniture, by 
which the eldest inherited all 
his father’s property. Many of these 
individuals of taste, 
education and refinement, with sound 
ideas of an organized civil and eco- 


because 
son 


were persons 


nomic existence, and of social prog- 
ress—as understood in terms of me- 
dieval concepts, of course. And, for 
the epoch, interregional trade was 
brisk: The wealthy of Popayan sent 
cattle and horses to Quito in payment 
for from that 
through that city. To the mines of the 
Chocé, in exchange for gold, were 
sent jerked beef, salt pork, beef fat, 
tobacco, aguardiente and cloth. By 
the middle of the 18th century there 
were half a dozen people living in 
Popayan worth 100,000 pesos or more, 
and some two dozen worth from 40,- 
000 to 80,000 pesos. Popayan became 
in minature and 


goods Spain came 


a “mother country” 


rapidly developed, vis-a-vis the “‘colo- 


nies" that made possible her wealth, a 
typical mother country point of view, 


not to say complex. 


Status and Class 
With the 


wealth and power in relativel) 


accumulation of great 
few 
hands social stratification became 
Under the colony, class divi- 
than 


they are now. The clergy were an es- 


rigrid. 


sions were even more marked 


pecially privileged group under Span- 
ish law. Spanish nobles who had come 
to Amreica and their children, or Cre- 


ole offspring, were greatly favored, 
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being the elite of colonial society, with 
whom mine owners, cattle ranchers, 
and large land owners liked to link 
their families by marriage. The In- 
dians were serfs or slaves, engaged in 
agriculture for their own subsistence 
and on their masters’ estates. Negroes 
worked in the mines, and some of the 
more intelligent ones, as domestics. 
Since the Spaniards not in- 
hibited by any Puritanical traditions, 
with respect to the use of Indian and 


were 


Negro women, a large body of mes- 
(white-Indian mixtures) and 
mulattos soon came into being. There 
was a further mixing of Indian and 
Negro blood (zambos). These half- 
breeds, many of them “recognized” 
by their wealthy fathers, in a few 


t1z08 


generations made up a large percent- 
age of the population, and were en- 
gaged in manual and mechanical arts. 
They became the artisan class of the 
colony, the forerunners of the skilled 
workers of today, the tailors, tin 
smiths, leather workers, and cabinet 
makers. 

The structure has 
somewhat under the republic. There 
are no more recognized Indian and 
Negro slaves, but a great deal of the 
domestic service of the town is still 
performed by child apprentices, many 
of them from poor Indian families still 
living in the mountains, who in any 
society would certainly be considered 
the 
Sometimes at the beginning of their 
service they are not familiar 
language. At all 
little, if any, 


class changed 


underprivileged, to say least. 
even 
with the Spanish 
events they earn very 
wages, and frequently stay with one 
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family for many years, if not for life. 
If the family has a small store, these 
apprentices will tend it at times. They 
also take care of the children, sweep 
and scrub floors, help in the kitchen, 
run errands, and do any of the many 
tasks which are done by hand in a pre- 
industrial society where labor is cheap 
and money is Maids of all 
work, who are paid wages, earn from 
20 to 25 pesos a month, plus food, 
cast-off clothing, and a place to sleep. 
A strict watch is kept over the maids 
at all times. Love affairs are particu- 
larly frowned upon, and nights off are 
rarely granted. The more reason why 
domestics are very anxious to leave 
their work in the city and return to 
their homes in the country or small 
villages for the coffee harvest; here 
they join the family circle again, they 
live the life they were accustomed to 
among old friends, and not infrequent- 


scarce. 


ly they return pregnant to their duties 
in Popayan. Clandestine love affairs 
in the town are looked upon with dis- 
faver, but the actual having of a child 
out of lawful wedlock, is so common 
as to warrant little comment, adverse 


or otherwise. 


Land Tenure 


For the background of present-day 
land tenure practices in Popayan and 
vicinity one must look to Spain and to 
the attitudes toward land-holding 
brought to the New World by the Con- 
quistadores. One of the consequences 
of the reconquest of Spain from the 
Moors had been the concentration of 
land in the hands of a few powerful 
families interested in sheep grazing, 
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resulting in a marked decline in in- 
tensive agriculture. 

Andrea Navajero, the Venetian am- 
bassador to the court of Charles V, 
in describing Granada and its en- 
virons wrote: “At the present time 
there are many houses in ruins and 
gardens abandoned, because the 
Moors tend to decrease rather than in- 
crease in numbers, and they are the 
ones who keep the land in cultiva- 
tion and planted in such a variety of 
trees; the Spaniards, here as in the 
rest of Spain, are not very industrious, 
and do not readily plant or cultivate 
the fields; they much prefer to go to 
war or to the Indies in order to make 
their fortune in this way rather than 
in any other.” 

The medieval Spaniard was given to 
contemplation of himself or of his 
external surroundings, consisting of 
material things or of other men; but 
he did not look upon real estate with 
the fondness and veneration of the 
peasant, because nothing in his ex- 
perience made of it “The Good Earth.” 
Possession of land was not worth the 
sacrifice of taking root in it.* The idea 
of wealth was formed by the con- 
templation of movable things and of 
men:—of great flocks of sheep and 
goats on their treks from summer to 
winter pastures and back again, and 
of the gran sefior, who, richly attired, 
with hands unsoiled by work of any 
kind, rode across the Meseta on his 
gaily caparisoned steed. (It is signifi- 


‘Quoted in Pedro Corominas, “El Senti- 
miento de la Riqueza en Castilla,” Madrid, 
1917, p. 185. 

* Ibid., pp. 210-212. 
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the word gentleman in 
means horseman.) Man's 
spirit in Spain for centuries 
dominated by the contemplation of 
man and things. The land played no 
role in the philosophy of the Spaniard, 
to whom gold and precious stones 
were the noble symbols of his desire. 
He wanted things he could always 
take with him: his sword, his cape, 
his horse, his herds, and above all, 


cant that 
Spanish 
was 


precious jewels. 


The news from the New World was 
breathtaking. The letters of Hernan 
Cortez aroused to action § spirits 
schooled for generations in the con- 
templation of man’s works. And, as 
if the Conquest of Mexico were not 
enough, Pizarro conquered Peru and 
brought to Spain a part of the treas- 
ure of Atahualpa. These world-shak- 
ing events took place in less than 
forty years; happenings the scope of 
which was never seen before and will 
never be seen again on this earth. 
The spiritual exaltation of the soul 
of old Castille can be imagined in 
that aloof, forbidding Meseta, where 
men had lived miserably for centuries 
on the barren treeless steppes, cold 
and windy for nine months of the 
vear, an inferno for the remaining 
three. Those who were not faint of 
heart had ever had a fondness for the 
liberty of movement on horseback, 
carrying with them all their earthly 
now they hastened to the 
New World with an iron will there 
to dominate over men and things, so 
they could at last be hidalgos—sons of 
something. The actual possession of 
land important than the 


possessions; 


less 


Was 
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control of men who would till the soil, 
or tend the herds, or exploit the 
mines. 

It was only natural that the 16th 
century Conquistadores should have 
imposed the manorial system on the 
New World. It was the only method 
of landholding they were familiar 
with, and they were happy to assume 
the attitudes and prerogatives of the 
manor lords of the Peninsula. The 
manorial system, with certain feudal 
traits, was implanted in the Cauca 
Valley by Belalcdzar, the lieutenant 
of Pizarro. 

Most of these men, who mixed their 
blood with the Indians whom they 
conquered or with the Negroes whom 
they brought in to do the heavy work, 
were not from the upper classes, but 
their dominion over Negroes and In- 
dians made it possible for them to 
assume upper class status in the New 
World. Naturally they brought with 
them very few of the practices in ag- 
riculture which are everywhere as- 
sociated with the peasant who is deep- 
ly rooted in the soil. In other words, 
love of intensive agriculture was not 
a part of the folkways in the cultural 
baggage of the Conquistadores, who 
came to the New World seeking gold 
and glory; those who found and de- 
veloped mines were looked up to by 
their fellows. An equal in rank to the 
wealthy mine owner was the hacen- 
dado with vast estates on which 
thousands of cattle grazed. It so hap- 
pened that Popayan very early be- 
came a center where rich mine owners 
and wealthy cattlemen had their 
homes and spent most of their income. 
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Since there was little else on which 
these first citizens could spend their 
money, they put vast sums into build- 
ing enormous mansions and churches, 
and they made possible the splendor 
of the religious fiestas. They were ab- 
sentees vis-a-vis their mines and their 
ranches, and were more interested in 
a conspicuous display of wealth in 
Popayan than in spending money 


modernizing their mines or develop- 
ing their haciendas. 


The time-honored system of inten- 
sive agriculture evolved by the indi- 
genous Indian inhabitants was not the 
ideal of the Spaniards or their de- 
scendants. The result was that grazing 
lands tended gradually to expand at 
the expense of land devoted to grow- 
ing crops. The Spanish Crown, in the 
hope of preserving the economic base 
of the Indians, tried on many occa- 
sions, but with indifferent success, to 
confirm the Indians in their posses- 
sion of the lands which they had own- 
ed communally since time immemo- 
rial. The lands worked by the Indian 
groups, or parcialidades, were de- 
clared inalienable, but sometimes cer- 
tain portions were encroached upon 
by powerful landlords who extended 
their fences onto lands rightfully be- 
longing to a parcialidad. A great deal 
of time and money is spent in legal 
battles over boundary lines, always 
common where accurate surveys are 
unknown. The Indians have clung 
tenaciously to their small plots, in the 
circle of tiny semi-urban villages a 
few miles from Popayan, such as 
Julumito, Puelenje, Yanaconas, and 
Pueblillo. But the republican regime 
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has seen the incorporation of much in- 
tensively cultivated land into pastures, 
particularly since the passage of the 
law which granted ownership of land 
in fee simple to the Indians of the 
parcialidades. 

A mestizo family investigated with- 
in a few miles walking distance from 
Popayan is a case in point. The grand- 
father had owned a small plot, or 
Finca, which had been in his family 
for generations and on which he 
raised coffee for the market and sub- 
sistence crops for home use. The pres- 
ent head of the household took over 
when grandpa died, but shortly got 
into debt and was helped out of his 
embarrassment by a loan from his 
neighbor, who owned a large cattle 
ranch. By way of security he was 
asked to put his mark on what pur- 
ported to be a simple I.0.U. but which 
proved to be a mortgage. After the 
usual formalities with lawyers and 
the law, the plot was duly incorpo- 
rated into the cattle ranch, the coffee 
trees were pulled out and grass for 
pasture was planted in their stead. 
The landless peasant now rents a 
piece of land, to the landlord of which 
he owes one day’s labor a week and a 
share of the produce on his little plot. 
On market days he tries to pick up a 
few pennies in town as a porter or at 
other odd jobs. An unmarried sister 
carries garden produce, eggs, and an 
occasional fat Guinea pig to market; 
not infrequently she adds to her mea- 
ger earnings by gathering the fruits 
of the guayaba (guava) trees which 
grow wild in the pasture fields. This 
case is by no means unusual, Not a 
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few once self-sufficient families find 
themselves in such desperate circum- 
stances. 
Transportation 

All over Latin America cattle graz- 
ing has been to many of the powerful 
aristocracy a satisfying way of life; 
there little incentive to 
build roads cattle, the ac- 
knowledged basis of wealth, walk to 
market over the very poorest of trails. 
As has cattlemen 
from early days a particularly 
fluential group in Popayan; they made 
a comfortable living from their herds, 
and were not even remotely interested 


hence was 


because 


been seen, were 


in- 


in contributing monies for the con- 
struction of which 
would have cost a lot more than they 
worth in pre-industrial 
economy. 

The accumulation of capital in An- 
tioquia resulting from the prosperous 
coffee business and the subsequent in- 
dustrialization in that department 
were important contributing factors 
to the rapid increase of railroad and 
highway in the twentieth 
century. In 1926 the railroad arrived 
in Popayan, connecting it with Cali 
and with the Pacific port of Buena- 
Prior to that time several 
hard days by horse had been required 
to reach Cali. The highway to Pasto 
was completed in 1934, largely under 
the stress of the war with Peru. Be- 
fore that time Pasto in 
touch with Ecuador than with Colom- 
bia. A road is under construction 
from Popayan westward to Guapi on 
the Pacific and is regularly 
used far Tambo, regional 


wagon roads 


were a 


mileage 


ventura. 


was closer 


Coast, 
a 


ais as 
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capital twenty-three miles to the west. 
An enterprising rancher, Antonio 
Mosquera, has been a leading spirit 
in pushing the construction of the 
road westward beyond Tambo to the 
pass across the Western Range, where 
he has cleared the heavy forest and 
established an extensive and profit- 
able ranch; indeed some of his cattle 
are already grazing on the Pacific 
slope of the range. The highway from 
Popayan and Puracé is being ex- 
tended eastward to La Plata and 
Neiva. With the completion of the 
Guapi-Popayan-Neiva-Bogota high- 
way, Popayan will be a way station 
on the shortest route from the Capital 
to the coast and should as a result 
reap many material benefits. 

Trucks which carry large loads of 
produce but which are also provided 
with a row or two of bench seats for 


passengers are the work horses of the 
highway system; they ply between 
Popayan and Paispamba, Tambo, Sil- 
via, Puracé, Coconuco, and other vil- 
lages within a radius of fifty or sixty 
miles, especially on Tuesdays and Fri- 


days, the most important market 
days. There is daily passenger service 
from Popayan to both Pasto and Cali 
in busses that usually carry consider- 
able cargo on top. The last link in the 
highway to Cali was completed as late 
as 1937. As soon as a given area, 
town, or ranch house is connected to 
Popayan by highway, the value of 
land increases and prices of farm 
products rise. A homemade white 
cheese on the Silvia-Inza trail, for 
instance, cost about half as much as 
a similar cheese for sale in the ranch 
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houses along the new highway east- 
ward from Puracé to the Moscopan 
area. Indeed, prices are very little less 
in the former regional capitals, now 
tied to Popayan by road, than they 
are in Popayan itself. An average of 
about twelve trucks a day reach El 
Vegé6n, the end of the all-weather road 
in the Moscopan area, for loads of 
lumber, much of which finds its way 
to Cali. It is rumored that business 
men in Cali are not interested in hav- 
ing the Popaydn-Bogota road com- 
pleted, because then the products cf 
Moscopan would be drained toward 
Bogota instead of Cali. The railroad 
to Cali still functions and passenger 
service has been improved since the 
inauguration of the daily round trip 
of a diesel-motored coach. With the 
inauguration of regular plane service 
many passengers who formerly trav- 
elled by car or rail now go by air. 

The mule train is still an important 
means of transportation. Many rural 
villages can be reached with difficulty 
by wheeled vehicles, if at all. Mule- 
trains wind along the narrow trails 
from the accessible mountain 
areas into Popayan laden with a mot- 
ley assortment of produce: firewood 
and bags of charcoal, sacks of pota- 
toes, corn and beans, and even cans 
of milk. These trains are always ac- 
companied by a mule driver (arriero), 
usually on foot, and sometimes by the 
owner, who will have a good saddle 
horse. Indeed, the hoof-beats of fine- 
gaited saddle horses on the asphalt 
pavements of the town are to be heard 
at almost any hour of the day or 
night. 


less 


The old cobblestone streets of 
Popayan gave way to asphalt pave- 
ment in 1938, and one of the responses 
to this change was the appearance of 
the pushcart vendors, who sell chew- 
ing gum, popcorn, candied peanuts, 
and strips of coconut meats. Here, as 
in many other parts of Latin America, 
trucks and automobiles originally 
purchased in industrial countries such 
as the United States and north west- 
ern Europe may, when they have out- 
lived their usefulness in their first 
incarnation, be cleverly adapted to 
other uses; their chassis are fitted 
with wagon frames and they are then 
used as horse-drawn vehicles in pick- 
up and delivery service in town. 


Industry 


Popayan is not at all industrialized 
—a flour mill, a distillery, and a brew- 
ery are the only representatives of 


what might be called modern indus- 


try. It would seem that influential 
people of Popayan have not been par- 
ticularly interested in attracting in- 
dustry ; the result has been that those 
with money to invest have looked 
elsewhere for industrial sites. It is 
reported that representatives of the 
Nestlé Milk Company came to Popa- 
yan to point out to business leaders 
and government officials the advan- 
tages of establishing in the capital 
of Cauca a plant for the manufacture 
of dried milk, but they received no 
encouragement and returned to Cali 
disillusioned. A great deal of work 
is still done by artisans of the type 
who might have been members of the 
medieval guilds of Europe. Ready- 
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made clothing is only just beginning 
few of the larger 
stores. Most men’s clothing is made to 
measure by master tailors, while 
women are outfitted by local dress- 
makers. Woodworkers make furniture 


to be sold in a 


of intricate design, such as dining 


room and bed room sets, bookcases, 
chests, and the like. There is no furni- 
ture of the Grand Rapids type. Shoes, 
saddles, suit cases, and leather goods 
generally are made in small! leather- 
working establishments; objects of 
smiths and 
tin workers in back rooms or in open 
patios. Pop, soft drinks, ice 
and sherbets are also made on a handi- 
craft, household industry basis, as are 
the different kinds of sweet- 
meats peddled on the plaza and along 


iron and tin are made by 


cream, 


many 


the main streets. There seem to be no 


zoning regulations; a woodworking 
shop may be next door to a fine old 
church or a respectable hotel, a soft 
drink shop or a tin smith’s establish- 
the street 


modern home. 


ment will be just across 
from a swank 

The competition for jobs is keen. 
There is a surplus of men looking for 
jobs as carriers, laborers, apprentices, 

anything. And lavish use is made 
of this 


stance, in the building of an enormous 


jobless proletariat. For in- 
tourist hotel (which it might be noted 
in passing has been under construc- 
no hod car- 
bricks 
hoisted to the third floor in temporary 


tion for over five vears) 


riers were used, nor were 


lifts or elevators. Instead twenty-five 
men were at work tossing the bricks 
one at a time from man to man from 
the unsorted pile where they had been 
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unloaded, up a series of rickety in- 
clined planes, to the bricklayers at 
work on the third floor. 


Political Capital 


From the very day of its founding 
Popayan has been a political and ad- 


ministrative center, and during the 
colony and for many years under the 
republic, it was the capital of a region 
many times larger than the present 
political division known as Cauca. 
Large parts of the present states of 
Narifio, Valle de] Cauca, and Caldas 
were once administered from Popayan. 
This has meant that Popayan has al- 
ways been the home of the political 
big-wigs and their hangers-on, the 
wealthy and the influential. But the 
bureaucratic mind is rarely noted for 
its elastic and forward-looking quali- 
ties, and government representatives, 
whether of the Spanish Crown or of 
the republican have 
proved to be no exception to the rule 
in this remote corner of Colombia. 
And the members of this ruling class, 
their minds fixed in the mold of the 
status quo—political, social, economic 

have for centuries set the tone in 


bourgeoisie, 


Popayan. 
Religious Center 

Popayan has from the date of its 
founding been a religious capital; it 
is the center of the archdiocese of 
southwestern Colombia and hence the 
seat of the archbishop. The religious 
processions of Holy Week have been 
famous for centuries; indeed many 
people call Popayan the town of pro- 
cessions. Just when these processions 
became a recognized feature is not 
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exactly known, but the famous statue 
of Christ in the Church of San Fran- 
cisco dates from the year 1600, and as 
early as 1674 the Governor of the 
Municipio requested in his official 
capacity that streets be cleaned for 
Holy Week to facilitate the passage 
of the processions. At the present 
time the town during Holy Week has 
an influx of at least five thousand peo- 
ple from all sectors of the country and 
from many foreign countries as well. 
They come to watch the “pasos,” as 
the statues on their portable bases are 
-alled, as they are carried through the 
streets at night, with a row of people 
on each side carrying lighted candles. 
The solemnity of the scene is accentu- 
ated by the awed silence of the on- 
lookers, by the strains of religious 
music in the distance, and by the at- 
mosphere of piety elicited by the oc- 
casion. But the Holy Week proces- 
sions are not without their commer- 
cial advantages. The making of can- 
dies from wax distilled from seeds of 
the laurel tree is a profitable house- 
hold industry for many families; 
hotels, pensions, hostelries, and cafes 
do a land office business; general 
stores and antique shops raise prices 
considerably in order to skim off the 
excessive purchasing power of folks 
on holiday who feel they must buy 
something. 
The University 

Besides being an ecclesiastical, polit- 
ical, and administrative capital, Popa- 
yan is a University Center as well. 
This educational institution was 
founded in 1827, and it has been an 
important factor in the lives of many 
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illustrious Colombians. And the Uni- 
versity plays a vital economic role in 
the life of the town: there were 117 
students matriculated in the Law Col- 
lege and 471 in the College of Engi- 
neering this year (1949), and these 
students, coming from all over the 
country, must find lodgings in town. 
Small hotels, pensions, and private 
families cater to students, in renting 
rooms and furnishing board. Certain 
famous families, with a distinguished 
tradition and large empty houses, 
have found that they can make a little 
money without losing their respect- 
ability by renting rooms to students. 
During the months of vacation—July, 
August, and September—Popayan is 
dead: there are no processions, the 
cafes serve only a few stragglers, and 
the streets are practically deserted. 
But the students, once graduated, are 
almost to a man forced to seek jobs 
in other parts of the republic, or even 
abroad. The patterns of the cultural 
environment are set in the molds of 
the past; attempts to alter them are 
naturally taboo in the society that 
created them and whose influential 
members still want to live by them; 
hence they cannot be made elastic 
enough to absorb the recently gradu- 
ated youths, who look to the future. 
It is like putting new wine in old 
bottles. 
Epilogue 


Poyapan contains many features 
which are common to towns compar- 
able in size all over Latin America, 
but history and tradition continue to 
weigh heavily on its inhabitants. Soon 
after its founding it became the 
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favorite haunt of great landholders 
and wealthy mine owners, who vied 
with other in spending their 
money on palatial dwellings, on 
churches, and on religious processions 
and festivals. Mines were worked out, 
the slaves were freed, but the colonial 


each 


mentality and concepts remained en- 
trenched in Popayan. Extensive cat- 
tle grazing only increased in impor- 
tance, becoming the summum bonum 
of the wealthy. Land-holding became 
important as much—or more — for 
prestige as for purely economic rea- 
And the cattlemen showed no 
interest in accumulating capital from 
income for industry. 
Cattle pastures begin at the very edge 
of town, and have even invaded the 
originally worked on 
of the Indians in 


sons. 


investment in 


small holdings 
a communal basis 
the small villages a few miles away. 
Intensive agriculture has been pushed 
farther and farther into the steeper, 
less fertile parts of the mountains, 
while transportation costs and prices 
on foodstuffs The 
crease of the vigorous rural popula- 
not be the 
industries and 


soar. natural in- 


tion could absorbed in 


small-scale household 
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handicrafts of the town; it has been 
forced to cross the mountain range to 
the east to take up new lands there or 
to migrate to the more modern in- 
dustrialized cities to the north in 
search of factory jobs. These various 
factors have operated to preserve the 
medieval status quo in Popayan, 
where emphasis is still placed upon its 
glorious role in history, its great 
families, and its religious processions. 
But as long as most of the influential! 


Popayanejos find this nostalgic back- 


ward looking completely satisfying, 
just so long will the town remain a 
relic of the Middle Ages. The retard- 
ing influence of the back- 
ground — particularly prestige land- 
holding—has overcome the favorable 
factors of the physical environment 
and has invested Popayan with its 
personality of arrested development, 
for, although capital and labor have 
both been amply available for indus- 
trial development, there was neither 
the vigorous enterprise of the capital 
accumulating business man nor the 
independence of spirit of the free- 
holder to engage in the struggle for 
the abolition of colonial feudalism. 


cultural 
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Communities of the Northeast 
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ABSTRACT 


A comparative analysis is presented of the social participation of house- 
holds in four rural communities of the Northeast. Both formal and informal 
organizations were included in the study. 

The four communities were generally similar in distribution of house- 
holds by “very low,” “low,” “high,” and “very high” participation scores. 
Some positive correlation was indicated between participation in formal 


organizations and in informal groups. 


There was usually a consistent and significant relationship between oc- 
cupational status of male head, socioeconomic status, and the education of 
the heads of households with average participation scores in all rural or- 
ganizations. Tentative norms of participation, based on ranges of average 
participation scores, are suggested for full-time farmers and rural resi- 
dents as useful reference for both low and high participating households. 


The purpose of this paper is to re- 
port on the extent of social partici- 
pation of households and the relation- 
ship of some factors to household 
participation in four selected rural 
communities of the Northeast. Uni- 
form analyses were available from 
studies of rural organizations during 
1947 in three towns in Maine! and 
one community in central New York.* 

These four communities represent 
a general characteristic of rural lo- 
calities in Northeastern United States 
—a combination of farm and non- 
farm households. Addison Town is a 
seacoast community in “down “ast” 
Maine, about 50 miles from the New 
Brunswick boundary. Lobster fishing 


+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

D. G. Hay, LD. Ensminger, S. R. Miller, 
and E. J. Lebrun, Rural Organizations in 
Three Maine Towns, Maine Ag. Ext. Bul. 
391 (Orono, June, 1949). 

Information. obtained as a sub-project 
of a cooperative study by Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. 8S. Dept. of Agric. 
and Cornell University of rural organiza- 
tions in Oneida County, study in progress. 


and blueberry farming are the princi- 
pal occupations. Easton Town is in the 
highly specialized potate farming area 
of Maine—Aroostook County. Along 
with the active set of organizations 
in Easton, several families take part 
in groups headquartering in the near- 
by cities of Presque Isle and Ft. Fair- 
field. Turner Town is a dairy and 
general farming community in south 
central Maine. Several “rural resi- 
dents” living in Turner are employed 
in Auburn and Lewistown. Holland 
Patent community is located just 
north of Utica in the central dairy 
belt of New York. While most of the 
households are dairy farmers, there 
are several “rural residents” employ- 
ed in Utica and Rome. 


Extent of Social Participation of 
Rural Households 

As indicated in Table 1, participa- 

tion in rural organizations (formal 

and informal) was reported by nearly 
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all households in each of the four 
communities. There was marked sim- 
ilarity in the average number of rural 
organizations per household varying 
only from 13.1 in Holland Patent to 
15.6 in Easton. There was a slightly 
greater variance in average partici- 
pation scores* of households in rural 
organizations with Holland Patent be- 
ing low with an average household 


4 scale for measurement of the amount 
if participation in both formal and informal 
ganizations was used. This scale was 
previously set up und partially standardized. 
See D. G. Hay, “A Seale for the Measure- 
ent of Social Participation of Bural House- 
lds.” Rural Sociology, XIII (Sept., 1948), 
85-204. The Chapin Social Participation 
Scale was for the formal group sec- 
tion of the above scal 


used 
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score of 23.2 and Easton high with 
31.4. 

As a means of reference a house- 
hold would have a score of 24 if every 
member 10 years and over belonged 
to, attended, and contributed to one 
formal organization and if one-half 
of the household members had simi- 
lar participation in another formal 
organization; if every such member 
attended five different informal group 
activities and took active part in one; 
if the household regularly contacted 
two villages or cities; and if the house- 
hold regularly visited with three other 
families. 

About 90 per cent or more of the 
households in each of the four com- 
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munities participated in one or more 
formal organizations, ie. groups 
which had officers and regular meet- 
ings. An even higher proportion either 
attended or took more active part in 
informal groups including family vis- 
iting, trips to town, and informal 
group activities. Informal groups, as 
generally recognized, were more of 
a common denominator in their ability 
to appeal to more households as com- 
pared to formal organizations. The 
two most commercialized farming 
communities, Holland Patent and Eas- 
ton, led in average number of formal 
organizations per household with 4.4 
and 4.3 groups, respectively. There 
was high agreement in average num- 
ber of informal groups per household 
among the selected localities. 

The degree of relationship between 
the formal organization scores and 
the informal group scores of the 
households was determined for each 
of the communities. A positive corre- 
lation was indicated in each locality, 
Table 1. The relationship was fair- 
ly marked in Addison and in Easton 
and relatively low in Turner and Hol- 
land Patent. Low formal group ac- 
tivity was more often compensated 
with higher informal activity in the 
latter two communities. Households 
with relatively high formal organiza- 
tion participation scores were general- 
ly high in informal participation 
scores in all the localities. This finding 
of a positive relationship between the 
amount of formal and informal group 
participation differs from some be- 
liefs as to rural community behaviors. 
It has often been indicated that the 


relationship is an inverse one. The 
contrary finding in this study sug- 
gests need for further examination 
of the association between formal and 
informal group participation. 

The four communities were gen- 
erally alike in the distribution of 
households by participation scores. 
Rural organization (including both 
formal and informal) scores ranged 
from 0 to 96 but the distribution was 
generally a J-curve with modes being 
under 25. 

The households in each of these 
four communities can be placed in 
four broad groups from the distribu- 
tion of their rural organization parti- 
cipation scores: (1) very low partici- 
pation, scores of 0-9; (2) low partici- 
pation, scores of 10-29; (3) high par- 
ticipation, scores of 30-49; and (4) 
very high participation, scores of 50 
and over. There was considerable sim- 
ilarity among the communities in dis- 
tribution of households in these 
groups. Usually 1/10 were in the 
“very low” participation group; about 
3/5 were in the “low” group; 1/5 had 
“high” scores; and about 1/10 of the 
households were in the “very high” 
participation group. 

The households with “very low” 
and those with “very high” participa- 
tion were examined as to their taking 
part in different types of groups. 
Those with “very low” participation 
were generally low in both formal 
and informal groups but ranked rela- 
tively high in number of different 
villages and cities regularly contact- 
ed. They were particularly low in 
number of offices or committee serv- 
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ices, averaging only 0.04 of these per 
household. The households with “very 
high” participation ranked up in all 
formal and informal groups and es- 
pecially in leadership positions with 
an average of 3.3 offices or commit- 
tee services per household. 

These distributions of households by 


participation scores have significant 


implications. The extent of participa- 


tion in formal and informal groups 
is a principal index of the interaction 
between the family and organized so- 
and others 


“citizen” 


ciety. As Grace Coyle‘ 
have indicated, the role of 
is largely portrayed through the ac- 
tivity of individuals in the group life 
about them. The 1/10 of the house- 
holds in each of these four communi- 
ties with “very low” participation are 
apparently very low in their activity 
Doubtless 
participation have 
The 
fully 
are those in 


role as citizens many of 
those with 
weak 


households 


“low ¥ 


ties in group activities 


who are probably 
responding as “citizens” 
the half of the 


and the ones in the “high” and “very 


upper “low” scores 
high” participation score groups. 
The households in the selected com- 
their 
types of 


munities were analyzed as to 


participation in different 


formal and informal organizations. 
More households were affiliated with 
the church than with any other formal 
Next to the church, 
farmers’ general organizations (large 
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organization 


extension Service organ- 


izations, and farmers’ cooperatives 
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led in the percentage of households 
affiliated. 

These types of formal organizations 
together with civic groups ranked 
highest in average participation 
scores of the households, Table 2. It 
is very significant that church par- 
ticipation was from over 1/3 to 1/2 of 
the total formal organization scores. 

Trips to town, family visiting, mov- 
ies, and fairs were reported by the 
highest percentage of the households. 
There was considerable similarity of 
the four communities in average par- 
ticipation scores in the most popular 
informal groups, Table 2. The other 
informal groups varied more in their 
participation among the communities 


as well as usually being less popular. 
Factors Influencing Participation 
The relationship between other fac- 
tors and social participation is of 
primary concern to professional work- 
including school min- 


isters, and officers and leaders of or- 


ers teachers, 
ganizations and group activities. Steps 
to develop wide participation in for- 
mal or informal groups can be more 
effectively made with the use of in- 
formation as to the identity and re- 
lationship of factors associated with 
participation, 

Occupation, farm, 
economic type of family, 
length of residence, and formal edu- 
cation are some of the factors which 
W. A. Anderson of Cornell University 
and others have found to influence 
the participation ef rural families in 


size of socio- 


status, 


formal organizations. 
As shown in Table 3, 
consistent and statistically significant 


there was a 
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PARTICIPATION 
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HovusEHOLDS OF SELECTED RURAL 


COMMUNITIES OF THE NORTHEAST IN TYPES OF RURAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1947. 


Tynes of Rural 
Organizations 


Formal Organizations 
Church organizations 
Farmers’ general organizations 
Extension Service organizations 
Civic-patriotic organizations 
Farmers’ cooperative organizatione 
Fraternal organizations 
Youth organizations 
Recreational organizations 


Informal Groups 

Family visiting 

Villages-cities regularly contacted 

Informal Group Activities 
Group suppers, dinners 
Movies 
Fairs 
Group picnics 
Community entertainments 
Dances 
Card parties 
Athletic events 
Group parties 
Hunting & fishing 
Town meetings 


(group) 
* Data not obtained. 


difference generally in the average 
participation scores in all rural or- 
ganizations or households differenti- 
ated by occupational status, socio- 
economic status, and education of the 
heads of households with the excep- 
tion of occupational status in Addison 
Town. A critical ratio of two or more 
is usually considered as statistically 
significant. It will be noted that 
households in Easton did not have 
statistically significant differences in 
participation scores in some of the 
comparisons. It is important, how- 
ever, that the differences in Easton 
were in the same direction as in the 
other communities. 


Average Participation Score per Household 
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Full-time farmers had higher par- 
ticipation scores except in Addison. 
The rural residents have been a long 
time characteristic of that town 
which probably contributes toward 
their group activity. In the other 
three communities, there was a more 
marked relationship of occupational 
status with participation scores than 
with the percentage of households 
affiliated in organizations. This indi- 
cates that the different occupational 
groups, while successful in having 
some affiliation with organizations, 
differed in the extent of participa- 
tion. Full-time farm families tended to 
carry more of the leadership roles. 
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*articipation of full-time 
farm and rural resident households 
were examined by experimental de- 
sign for a group of 291 “high school” 
families in Bradford County, Penn- 
Each of these households 
had one or more high school students. 


scores 


sylvania.* 


Data obtained as part of a cooperative 
study by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
I S. Dept. of Agric. and Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station of rural 
organizations in Bradford County; study in 
progress 
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There were 190 farmers and 101 rural 
residents. These farm and rural resi- 
dent households were _ identically 
matched as to status 
scores, education of male head, and 
education of homemaker. As _ indi- 
cated, they were already matched as 
to being “high school’ households. 


socioeconomic 


Under conditions of identical match- 
ing for the four controls, the sample 
was reduced to 56 cases in each of 
the two occupational groups. The av- 
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erage participation scores of these 
matched samples were 37.5 and 32.2 
in all rural organizations for full- 
time farmers and rural residents, re- 
spectively. The critical ratio of the 
difference in scores was 1.7. These 
data from a Pennsylvania county re- 
inforces the evidence for three of the 
selected communities as to farmers 
having higher participation than rural 
residents. 

As shown in Table 3, there was a 
consistent and generally marked re- 
lationship bet ween socioeconomic 
status scores and average participa- 
tion scores. The households with low- 
er status had much lower participa- 
tion than those in the middle and 
upper status groups. 

The 
education 


relationship between formal 
of male head and home- 


maker and the average participation 


of households was generally very sig- 
nificant. 

While a causal relationship is 
doubtless present between the above 
characteristics of households and the 
participation scores, the relationship 
may often be reciprocal. For instance, 
low socioeconomic status appears to 
contribute to low participation. On 
the other hand, families with low af- 
filiation in group life probably have 
less motivation for improvement of 
their socioeconomic status than those 
more active in organizations. 

Consideration of factors which may 
be related to social participation di- 
rects attention to the interrelation- 
ships of many of these factors. The 
forces bearing on participation appear 
to be generally complex and in many 
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cases are functionally interrelated. 
That is, a change in one factor ap- 
parently influences other factors 
which affect social participation. The 
experimental design® is a useful meth- 
od of study in such multi-factor sit- 
uations. 

This examination of the social par- 
ticipation of households in four com- 
munities of the Northeast indicates 
more similarities than differences 
among these localities. Each of the 
communities is faced with about the 
same proportion, usually 1/10, of 
“very low” participants; with about 
the same average number of formal 
and informal organizations per house- 
hold; and with certain factors being 
associated with extent of participa- 
tion. There are differences among the 
communities in participation scores, 
in part, because of differing incidence 
of the factors related to participation. 

In terms of possible norms of par- 
ticipation scores for different family 
groups, data from this study suggest 
some tentative ranges of average 
scores. Full-time farmers averaged 
between 25 and 35 in rural organiza- 
tion participation scores per house- 
hold, while rural residents averaged 
between 20 and 26. Ranges in average 
participation scores may serve as use- 
ful references both for low and high 
participating families. The low ones 
may use such tentative norms as goals 
in stepping up their group activity. 
The high participating households can 


F. Stuart Chapin, Experimental Designa 
in Sociological Research (New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 1947), Ernest Greenwood, 
Experimental Sociology (New York: Kink’s 
Crown Press, 1945). 
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use them 


to gauge their relative 
‘overload” of organizational activity 
as compared to the average house- 


hold. Further examination of social 
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participation in rural! localities of the 
Northeast would make it possible to 
test these generalized norms as well 
as in making the norms more specific 
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ABSTRACT 


Panama's dependence on imp 
nantly agricultural populatior 
but rather complex of 
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Since the days when Spanish hi- 
dalgos in lace and brocades dropped 
dead of starvation in the new settle- 
the Isthmus of Panama, 
the region has presented the phenom- 


ments on 
enon of a predominantly agricultural 
which not raised 
to feed its own people 


area has enough 
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The typical farmer is a soil-scratch- 
ingg peasant who works and lives much 
did his Indian 


cestors., 


as and colonial 


an- 
He clears and burns a new 
patch of land each year. On this land, 
which usually belongs to the govern- 
ment or a large landowner, he plants 
corn, rice, root vegetables, sugar cane, 
and 
a sharp-pointed stick, his house, a 
dirt-floored hut with walls of bamboo 
or clay, a roof of thatch or tile. He is 
fortunate if one year’s crop lasts un- 


beans. His tools are a machete 


til the next harvest. He is almost en- 
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tirely self-sufficient. With an average 
cash income of only $13 a year in 
some parts,’ he barters at the vil- 
lage store for such necessities as he 
cannot produce himself, and uses his 
cash for paying land rental, slaugh- 
tering permits, or fees for baptism 
and burial. Even if he produces a sur- 
plus he finds marketing and trans- 
portation facilities lacking; he must 
carry his products out of the back 
country and dispose of them to mid- 
and speculators who buy 
cheap and sell dear. He accepts 
plagues, insects, tropical diseases, 
drought, erosion as the will of God or 
the hex of an enemy. 

It is commonly assumed that the 
agricultural problems of Panama and 
other Latin-American countries are 
due chiefly to ignorance of what needs 
to be done and of how to go about 
doing it, and that all that is necessary 
is to hire foreign experts or send 


dlemen 


young people abroad to be trained. 


Agro-pecuario del diatrito de 
Penonome, Dece mber, 1943, (Panama: Star 
and Herald Co., 1945). 

See Censo agro-pecuario del distrito de 
Penonomeé, op. cit., Censo agro-pecuario 
de Herrera (Panama: Imprenta Nacional, 
1947), and Censo agro-pecuario de Los San- 
tus (Imprenta Nacional, 1948). The last two 
studies were as of December, 1945. Also 
useful are Ofelia Hooper’s “Land and Rural 
Policy on the Isthmus Link,” Land Policy 
Review (Summer, 1943), 12-15; “Rural 
Society in Panama,” Agriculture in the 
Americas, III (April, 1943), 74-76; and 
“The Plight of Education in Rural Pana- 
ma.” Rural Sociology, IX (March, 1944), 
50-56; Thomas Maddock, Jr., The Agricul- 
ture of Panama—Present and Potential, 
(Washington, D. C.: The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, November, 1945); and 
Eastin Nelson, Development of Economic 
Policy in the Republic of Panama, Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Texas, Austin, 
June, 1945. 
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The hypothesis of the present paper 
is that ignorance is not the major 
factor retarding development of Pan- 
ama’s agricultural resources. It is the 
writer's belief that considerably more 
know-how is available in the country 
than is commonly realized. Many 
Panamanians know how land should 
be distributed, how the soil should 
be cultivated, how farmers can be 
educated, how farm loan banks should 
be operated, how insects and blight 
‘an be fought, how the farmers’ level 
of health and comfort can be raised. 

The basic problem is failure to util- 
ize this knowledge and impart it to 
the farmer. This failure is the result 
of political, economic and socio-psy- 
chological forces common to many 
Latin-American countries. These 
forces are usually minimized or over- 
looked, not only in the frequent and 
fervent declarations by government 
officials that the farmer must be aid- 
ed, but also in the many studies of 
Latin-American agriculture by ex- 
perts. These “studies” tend to be fac- 
tual reports rather than causal analy- 
ses for several reasons: overspeciali- 
zation of the researcher, the assump- 
tion that Latin-America is only a less 
progressive United States with the 
same values and aspirations, and fear 
of offending the native people by 
analyzing and publishing the basic 
facts. 

The present study, which does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, will indi- 
cate some of the political, economic, 
and socio-psychological factors which 
militate against utilization of the 
available knowledge of how Pana- 
ma can help her farmers. 
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Conflicting Economic Interests 
Panama's orientation toward world 

commerce and the domination of her 

urban economy by the United States 
through the operation of the Canal 
have discouraged agricultural 
velopment. Wages and prices are rel- 
atively high. Landowners have shown 
little inclination to develop the plan- 
tation system or practice smaller- 
scale farming for a cash crop, nor 
have the few attempts been profitable. 
Outside of the dairying and sugar 
industries, only the fruit company 
has developed large-scale agriculture ; 
but its products, bananas, cacao and 
abaca, are raised for export. Both the 
fruit company and the sugar industry 
find the piece-work wage system an 
effective means of eliminating the 
conflict of interest between workers 
and employers. Employers who pay 
by the hour or week often complain 

that they can’t get a farmer to do a 

fair day's work for them; yet few 

pay enough to furnish much incentive. 


de- 


Panama's geographic situation, be- 
sides producing a commerce-minded 
economy and inflating the labor mar- 
ket and prices, makes it relatively 
easy to import Often it 
cheaper to import foodstuffs from 
thousands of miles away than to 
bring them from the interior over 
the inadequate transportation facili- 
ties of the country. These imported 
goods are produced more cheaply in 


goods. is 


where no such enter- 
prise as the Panama Canal distorts 
national and orients it to 
labor and trading rather than indus- 


other countries, 


economy 


try and agricultural production. 
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Though these goods are bought 
cheaply elsewhere, they are not cheap 
to the Panamanian consumer. A high 
tariff has been levied on almost all 
imported goods. It is not, however, 
the average farmer who benefits. It 
is, first, the government, much of 
whose revenue comes from taxes on 
imports, and second, the large-scale 
grower of uneconomic products. 
Growers of some crops insist that 
they need “protection” until such time 
as they can compete in the open mar- 
ket with foreign goods. In some cases 
the protectionist argument seems val- 
id; rice, for example, is the favorite 
staple of city and country folk alike, 
but much of it has long been imported. 
Several young American-trained ag- 
riculturists are now attempting to 
raise it on a large-scale plan with 
modern machinery and hope shortly 
to have the price down to that of the 
foreign product minus the tariff. Al- 
so, the tariff by encouraging native 
crops perhaps helps make the country 
self-sufficient in wartime. We must 
remember that Panama is virtually an 
island; no roads connect it with neigh- 
boring countries and wartime ship- 
ping is of course, scarce, dangerous, 
and costly. 

On the whole, however, the tariff 
appears economically unsound.’ It 
amounts to a regressive tax on urban 


laborers. Insofar as they do buy na- 
tive products, they subsidize agricul- 


*See David Lynch, Report on the Tariff 
Policy of Panama (Washington, D. C.: 
Inter-American Development Commission, 
1946), and Simeon E. Leland, A Report on 
the Revenue System of Panama (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Inter-American Development 
Commission, 1946). 











ture and help distribute some of their 
relatively high wages to the interior 
areas of the country. But many of 
the locally grown foods have been 
under “protection” long enough to 
show that they are not feasible for 
local production. The native potato, 
for example, is soggy and flavorless, 
and agricultural experts consider the 
country unsuitable for this temperate 
zone crop; but the urban laborer goes 
on paying high prices for imported 
potatoes and soggy native ones alike. 
Sugar, while suited to the climate, has 
long been a monopoly and the price 
has not come down to a reasonable 
level: the average price of sugar 
in the decade ending in 1937 was 
400°: of the world level. 

Importers are not anxious to see 
any effective program of aid to farm- 
ers. They have cold storage facilities 
and when native crops hit the market 
are able to drop prices ruinously and 
force dumping of the crop; once the 
locally grown food has been sacri- 
ficed, up go their prices again. They 
help to block establishment of a well- 
organized marketing cooperative with 
cold storage facilities which would 
enable native growers of fruits and 
vegetables to compete with them on 
an equal basis. 

“We need immigrants to develop 
our agricultural resources!” is a cry 
frequently heard in Panama. Monied 
interests favor immigration rather 
than a program of help to the farmers 
already in Panama, because newcom- 
ers would raise the value of their ex- 
tensive landholdings, provide more 
tenants for their rental housing and 
bring them other economic advan- 
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tages. This is another example of a 
conflict of interests between the rich 
businessmen of the city and the small 
farmers. 

Conflicting Political Factors 

Panama has long been a scene of 
turbulence, of violent ups and downs. 
Guerilla warfare by escaped slaves 
and pillaging by pirates kept the 
Spaniards huddled together in towns 
and made them unwilling to settle 
rural areas. During the nineteenth 
century, riots and revolutions were 
frequent. Just before Panama won 
her independence from Colombia in 
1903, the Isthmus suffered looting 
and destruction during the disastrous 
“War of the Thousand Days,” and 
the countryside was nearly stripped 
of cattle and crops. 

Although the United States brought 
peace to the Isthmus, there are still 
political factors which discourage 
farm production. These reflect the 
domination of every aspect of econ- 
omic life by the party in power, and 
its exploitation to the personal ad- 
vantage of party leaders. 

Tre effect of political maneuver- 
ing is most apparent in the distri- 
bution of land. Only 14‘% of the small 
farmers own their own land, and only 
about one-fourth of the land is legal- 
ly registered. “Of this about two- 
thirds is owned by 50 landlords and 
nearly 12,000 farmers own the re- 
maining third.”* 

‘Ofelia Hooper, “Land and Rural People 
on the Isthmus Link,” op. cit., p. 12. For 
extensive documentation on the land prob- 
lem see Ofelia Hooper, “Vida Rural Social,” 
Bulletin of the Institute of Social and Eco- 


nomic Research, Panama, II (No. 3, 1945), 
67-315. 
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After Panama became an independ- 
ent republic in 1903, land titles had 
to be revalidated, and many farmers 
who did not know their rights lost 
their lands to scheming politicians 
and their cohorts. They are still being 
pushed off the good lands. Few farm- 
ers know to file a claim on the 
national lands they occupy, though 
they are theoretically entitled to a 
for themselves 
Consequently, 


how 


and 
when 
rise 
because of new roads or other factors, 
they find it to file a claim on 
the land. Thus the farmers are driven 
back to lands from 
which crops can be got out only with 
great difficulty and spoilage, often on 
the backs of packhorses or of men. 
Meanwhile, the land thus 
each new road is built sits idle or is 


certain amount 
for each 
politicians know land values wil! 


son. 


easy 


less accessible 


seized as 


used for pasture. 

Though farm loan associations and 
have 
that 


ost 


estab- 
who 


been 
those 
seldom 


extension services 
lished, it 
such 
those who get them. Many loans have 
been made as political favors to bor- 
rowers who have no intention of re- 
paying them, while technicians and 
equipment theoretically employed to 
teach modern methods to the farmers 
are diverted to the fincas of “gentle- 
men farmers’ with relatives or 
friends in high positions in the gov- 
ernment. 


appears 


need services are 


A favorite game of politicians in 
power is to corner the cattle market. 
An independent cattle man does not 
know from vear to the next if 
he can get a permit to slaughter his 


one 
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own cattle. The party in power may 
give its favorites permits to import 
and slaughter cattle, and force others 
out of the business by refusing to 
renew their permits. One President 
even prevented his brother, an ex- 
President and large - scale cattle 
rancher, from slaughtering his own 
cattle. Such manipulations tend to dis- 
courage development of cattle-raising 
and farming, and force capital into 
other channels. 

The political opposition tries to 
create and foment unrest, chiefly 
through its press, by publishing pes- 
simistic reports on crop expectations, 
blights, drought and prices, and by 
heralding a new “farm crisis” almost 
daily. 


Conflicting Socio-Psychological 
Factors 
The history of Panama has develop- 
ed a reluctance to farm—in fact, to 
engage in any pursuit which requires 
steady application and manual labor 


and promises unspectacular if steady 


gains. 

The Spaniards did not come to 
Panama as colonists. In some Latin- 
American countries professional 
farmers came and settled in the high- 
lands. Those who came to Panama 
were adventurers, traders, soldiers 
of fortune who wanted to get rich 
quick and return home to live in style. 
Panama has always served as a route 
for the transport of treasure and seek- 
ers of treasure, whether it was Per- 
ruvian gold, California-bound forty- 
niners, or French and American ca- 
nal-diggers. Prosperity has always 
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come to Panama like a sudden bo- 
nanza from a foreign power and fad- 
ed like a quirk of destiny. This has de- 
veloped in the Panamanians a dis- 
position to wait for a turn of fate 
rather than to work patiently to build 
up an enterprise. This psychology is 
reflected in the thirty-million-dollar- 
a-year business of the national lot- 
tery, in the predominance of foreign- 
ers in retail trade and industry, and 
most of all in the disdain of most 
Panamanians with a smattering of 
education for farming and rural life. 
Because the Spaniards did not 
farm, their mestizo descendants knew 
only Indian methods; the plantation 
system never developed. Only in the 
past few years have plows been in- 
troduced in more progressive areas, 
and a few American-trained agricul- 
turists have ventured to try large- 
scale farming with machinery. Sub- 
sistence farmers have had few if 
any examples of others making good 
by adopting somewhat more modern 
methods and progressing from the 
plowing with horses 
and oxen; the few with ambition tend 
to think in terms of power machinery, 
wanting to switch from machete to 
tractor. Most fear any change at all. 
The director of the Agricultural In- 
stitute says he has seen many gradu- 
ates go home and revert to traditional 
methods because their fathers con- 
sider the old ways good enough. 


machete to 


Tradition is a powerful force re- 
tarding change in agricultural meth- 
ods. The ancient tradition of com- 
munal land ownership discourages 
farmers from trying to lay claim to 


any specific piece of land. Working 
bees—juntas or peonadas—that are 


also social events to build houses or 
weed or harvest are deep-rooted pat- 
terns which carry an emotional con- 
tent. In addition, the few who do 
make money farming experience little 
or no change in their level of living; 
the only way in which they show off 
their new wealth is typically in native 
gold jewelry to bedeck their women’s 
fiesta costumes. There are signs, how- 
ever, that sporadic attempts at ag- 
ricultural extension work have had 
some effect: from the cooperative 
working patterns with machete and 
song some few groups have progress- 
ed to cooperative purchase of a plow, 
a yoke of oxen, or even a tractor. 
The traditional methods act as pow- 
erful social controls; there is pride in 
working well in a junta or a peonada, 
a spirit of competition such as in 
sports in the cities. When these social 
controls are removed and the farmer 
works for a wage on some other man’s 
farm where the pattern of work is 
different, he is disorganized. A 
“man’s work” is not clearly defined 
and there is little of face in 
shirking. A dairy owner, for example, 
found that laborers squabbled over 
which equipment belonged to whom, 
dawdied over their work until late 
at night, neglected to clean pails, and 
generally showed a lack of orientation 
toward the new kind of employment. 
Tradition also produces an ambiva- 
lent attitude toward farming on the 
part of the well-to-do, On the one 
hand, few fortunes have been made in 
farming; in fact a number have lost 


loss 
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money in agriculture. On the other 
hand, land confers prestige; farming 
and cattle raising money 
made in commerce or political ma- 
neuvering 


sweeten 


Farming as a hobby rather than 
a money-making venture has an aura 
of the aristocratic. Politicians, 
tors, publishers, builders invest in 
land and while waiting for it to in- 
crease in value often decide to play 


doc- 


gentleman farmer as a sideline. 

A growing sentiment of national- 
ism, together with the wartime food 
shortage, has fostered a popular con- 
viction that Panama should produce 
what she eats. Thus, even though few 
their 
farming nor devote their time to it, 


care to invest own money in 
city people are fond of saying that 
Panama must develop agriculture. A 
“Let George do it” attitude, however, 
blocks effective action on this convic- 
tion. In part this attitude reflects the 
Panamanian dependence on luck, on 
outside forces which bring fertune to 
the Isthmus. It also reflects the tend- 
ency to blame everything on the gov- 
ernment the United States. 
Nationalism combined with the “Let 
George do it’ attitude 
paradoxical line of reasoning: “Let 
the United States roads, 
give us pure water, send us experts, 
loan us money for this and that;” and 
“We would be better off without the 
United States; we can and should get 
along without her.” A large number 
of Panamanians voice both ideas with 
equal fervor and utter unconscious- 


or on 
produces a 


build us 


ness of the ambivalence in their think- 
ing. 
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Another factor retarding agricul- 
tural development is the psychology 
of the grandioso proyecto. Each new 
minister of agriculture—or any other 
branch of administration—concocts 
a breath taking project and relegates 
the project of his predecessor to the 
wastebasket. No new appointee wish- 
es to share any glory with the former 
minister by carrying on his program. 
Since ministers change frequently, 
many spectacular projects are begun 
and dropped. Some exist only on pa- 
per, and if the minister is given suf- 
ficient publicity, the newspaper head- 
lines are considered enough, the proj- 
ect may never be completed. Little 
money is spent on keeping up build- 
ings or carrying on steady but un- 
spectacular programs; they do not 
make a sufficient splash in the papers, 


Conclusion 


Lack of know-how within the coun- 
try does not explain why primitive 
agricultural methods persist in Pan- 
ama. A complex of economic, political, 
and socio - psychological factors re- 
tards utilization of available knowl- 
edge of how to improve agriculture. 

Panama’s economy is dominated by 
the 
ward world commerce. Only through 
the tariff has the farmer been able 
to enter into the national economy 
at all. While it encourages native 
farmers somewhat and is a leading 
source of government revenue, the 
tariff is a regressive tax on the urban 
consumer and protects growers of 
some crops not suited to the country 


*’anama Canal and oriented to- 


or monopolized by large interests. Im- 
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porters and real estate owners block 
any program of effective aid to farm- 
ers. 

A turbulent political history ex- 
plains in part the lack of interest 
in farming. Today political exploita- 
tion produces an unequitable distri- 
bution of farm land, withholds gov- 
ernment services from ordinary farm- 
ers in favor of politicians, and makes 
the profits of cattle raising contin- 
gent upon one’s political affiliation. 

Panama's fortunes have always de- 
pended on the outside world; they 
have fluctuated violently and helped 
develop a disposition to wait upon a 
turn of fate rather than to apply 
oneself to manual labor or to any 
enterprise promising slow but steady 
gains. This tendency was reinforced 
by the type of colonists who have 
come to Panama: money-hungry ad- 
venturers rather than permanent 
settlers. 

Tradition favors the use of primi- 
tive tools, communal land ownership 
and working A countryman 
working for wages for a larger-scale 


bees. 
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farmer may become disorganized if 
he is freed of the old social controls 
and insufficiently oriented to a wage 
system. Wealthy Panamanians ex- 
hibit an ambivalent attitude toward 
farming: they do not care to try to 
make a living from it, but regard 
land ownership as “aristocratic” and 
farming as a gentlemanly hobby. An- 
other ambivalent attitude is the na- 
tionalistic belief that Panama should 
be self-sufficient and independent 
combined with a feeling that the 
United States should help to develop 
agriculture by providing financial 
loans and experts. The psychology of 
the grandioso proyecto—a grand plan 
on paper drawn up by each succeeding 
minister—apparently creates the il- 
lusion of progress sufficiently to sat- 
isfy most voters. 

These factors hold back agricul- 
tural development in two ways: by 
blocking actual efforts made by gov- 
ernment technicians or by farmers 
themselves, or by discouraging any 
efforts because of awareness of their 
probable futility, resulting in a spirit 
of lethargy and inertia. 





The Nature of Rural Social Systems- 
A Typological Analysis* 


By Charles 


Types of Social Systems 
The nature of a social! system is de- 
termined by the interrelation of all 
the elements which compose its value 
orientation and social structure.’ Thu 
a professional football 


does not determine who shall play on 


team which 
the basis of competence and perform- 
A family, on 
discharge 
because of lack of 
We take 


this instance is 


ance does not succeed 
the other hand, 


members merely 
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technical competence such 
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for such variations must be con- 
ceptualized and analyzed. 

To point up the differences in the 
value orientation of social systems, 
we have introduced the concepts of 
Gemeinschaft and = ce 
tractual Gesellschaft.’ Stated in over- 
simplified terms, the former embraces 


those relationships and associations 


fan ili fic 


arising from an emotionally-based de- 
sire or inclination to associate; the 
latter grows out of rational and cal- 
culated consideration of the ends to 
be served by the associations. Both 
concepts are regarded as “pure” or 
“ideal” types. To illustrate the char- 
acteristics of these have 
compared the military units and fam- 
ilies of 90 G. I. students taking Rural 
Sociology, a Pennsylvania Amish fam- 
ily, a Spanish-American Ditch As- 
sociation, and a division of a govern- 
ment bureau in the United States 
Department of Agriculture on a series 
of continua. As these systems are 
compared in the pages that follow it 
is hoped that the nature and char- 
acteristics of the systems 
or organizations as well as the types, 


types, we 


concrete 


For an explanation of the origin of these 
concepts see Loomis and Beegle, Sociometry, 
cit., p. 150 ff. See also Ferdinand Toen- 
nies, Fundamental Sociology 
(Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft), Trans- 
lated by C. P. Loomis (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1940), and P. A. Soro- 
Socety, Culture and Personalities 
Their Structure (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 93-118. 
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familistic Gemeinschaft, contractual 
Gesellschaft, and compulsory Gesell- 
schaft will become evident. Also it is 
hoped that a contribution to the un- 
derstanding of other aspects of or- 
ganization may be made. 


Rural Sociology Students’ Appraisal 
of Their Army and Family 
Affiliations 


At the beginning of each of the 
winter and spring terms of 1949 the 
90 students in the Rural Sociology 
classes who had had experience in 
the armed forces during World War 
Il were requested to compare the mil- 
itary unit which they had had most 
experience with to their own families, 


see ' 


Figure I. Profiles Resulting When Five 
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SYSTEMS 
most of which were farm families. 
In making this comparison they were 
requested to recall how they were 
related to their fathers and other 
family members when they were from 
10 to 15 years of age. The stability 
of the averages and the similarities 
in the profiles of the many Rural So- 
ciology and other classes whose mem- 
bers have compared the military units 
they know best with their own fam- 
ilies during their youth demonstrates 
the workability of the instruments 
used. See Table 1 and Figures I and 
Il. The Amish family in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania with whom the 
author lived, the E) Cerrito, New 
Mexico Ditch Association known to 


RY GESELLSCHAFT 


ONTRACTUAL GESELLSCHAFT 


Secial Systems Are Compared on Continua 


Which Reveal the Nature of Hierarchical Interaction-Exerting Influence and 
Control-Status and Role Systems in Operation. 
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TABLE 1 Averace Scores Wuicu NINetTy VETERANS WHO WERE STUDENTS OF 
RURAL SoctoLocy DURING THE WINTER AND SprRinc TERMS oF 1949 AT MICHIGAN 
Strate Couttece Gave THe Micrrary Units Tuey KNew Best AnD THEIR 
FAMILIES OF ORIENTATION WHEN THESE VETERANS Were 5 To 15 
Years or Ace, aS RELATED TO CONTINUA WHICH ARE USED As 
COMPONENTS OF THE Types: FAMILISTIC GEMEINSCHAFT, CON- 

TRACTUAL GESELLSCHAFT, AND COMPULSORY GESELLSCHAFT 


Average Seores* 


HIEBRARCHIAL RELATIONS*** Fam Mil- 


ilies itary 


FAMILISTIC GEMEINSCHAFT vs COMPULSORY GESELLSCHAFT 
1. Two-Way or Two-sided vs One-Way or One-sided 7 
» Voluntary vs Compulsory 


FAMILISTIC GEMEINSCHAFT vs CONTRACTUAL GESELLSCHAFT 


- 


Solidary vs Antagonistic 
4. Short, face-to-face vs La ng, secondary 
5. Sacred vs Secular 
6. Non-rational va Rational, i.e 
a Traditional vs Efficient 
b. Emotional or spontaneous vs Planned 
Personalized Authority vs Impersonalized Authority 
Blanket Rights and Responsibilities vs Limited Rights and 


v4 
a4 
7.1 


Responsibilities 
NON-HIEFRARCHIAL RELATIONS 
Highly Integrated Roles in System vs Conflicting Roles 
Required Integration of Roles in and Out vs Irrelevance of Rol 
in and Out of System 
Complete Community of Fate vs Limited Responsibility 
Interaction Confined to System vs Interaction Distributed to 
Many Systems 
GENERAL VALUE ORIENTATION 
Norma 
a. Functionally Diffuse vs Functionally Specific 
b. Determined by Tradition vs Rationally Determined 
or by Contract 
ce. Sacred vs Secular 
Ends 
a. Functionally Diffuse vs Functionally Specific 
b. Determined by Tradition vs Rationally Determined 
or by Contract 
**15 Sacredness of Symbols va Secular Nature of, or 
Lack of Symbols 5 
* Items 1 through 11, with the exception of item 9, are calculated for ninety rural 
sociology students who were veterans in World War II. On the instruments as used 
the stucte s, the terms familistic Ge nschaft, contractual Gesellschaft and com- 
pulsory Gesellschaft were not used. The instrument used by the ninety students and 
filled out in the fall and spring terms of 1949 earried definitions of the extremes on 
each continua. The instructions given the students are included below. Item 1 is re- 
produced below to indicate how the continua were set up on the instrument filled out 


' 


by the students.*** 
Two-Way or . One-Way or 
Two-Sided One-Sided 


0 


represents a condition in At the #5 position one party in 
no difference in in- the interaction only responds as 
he system in response in the case of hypnosis or a robot 
provoking and/or re being manipulated. 
granting of permissior 
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The scores are calculated on the basis of arbitrarily assigned numbers running 
consecutively from 1 to 11 from right to left, so that position 5 at the right is numbered 
1; 0 in the middle, or the neutral point, 6; and position 5 at the left, 11. Thus the 
higher the average score, the nearer the social system under consideration was placed 
toward the familistic Gemeinschaft, and the farther from the Gesellschaft types. As 
stated above these types were not used on the instrument. 

Standard deviations and corresponding “F” ratios of these standard deviations were 
first calculated for all items. The items which showed no significant differences be- 
tween family and army scores on standard deviations were then tested by a “t” score 
showing the difference between the means of family and army scores. Only items 6a, 
12, 13b, and 14b were found to give insignificantly different scores for family and 
army unit at the 5 per cent level. Standard deviations for the separate items ranged 
from .15 to .35. 


** Items 9, 12, 13, 14 and 15 were used on a different sample of veteran students 
attending rural sociology classes in 1948. The following number of students filled out 
the respective items: Item 9, 72 students; Item 12, 73 students; Item 13, 42 students; 
Item 14, 43 students; and Item 15, 68 students. When these latter items were used 
there were no definitions of position 5 as above, and there were no specific situational 
definitions given. 

*** Among instructions used in comparing the continua were the following: 

In each case please assume the following conditions: A sudden emergency about 
which no member of the group had any warning required that the permanent location 
(residence of the family, and offices or quarters of the other group or groups) be 
moved within twelve hours. All possessions and equipment used by the group and its 
individuals must be moved by the group itself to a new location several miles away. 

1. Please place an F on each of the continua which indicates approximately the 
correct description of the relationship between your own father and yourself which 
would have existed under the crisis situation if it had occurred during the 5-year 
period before you were 15 years old. 

2. Assuming that the above described crisis occurred, please place an M on the 
continua which would represent the position of the relationship between yourself and 
your immediate superior in the unit of the armed forces with which you are most 
familiar. If you had no military experience, assume your immediate superior to be a 
second lieutenant and yourself a private and rely on your reading and general knowl- 
edge 

NOTE: Place all relationships on each continua or line before proceeding to the next. 

Thus, below, place the father-child (your father and yourself) and military relation- 
ship on each line so that their relative position may be noted on each continua before 
going to the next continua. Do not attempt to place the parent-child relationship 
separately on each continua and the other relationships separately. 


the author because of his participa- ly by different scientists.* The pro- 
tion in the study of the village in files which follow are all based on 
which it functioned, and the Division averages. 

of Extension and Training in the Co-workers and the author, who 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- were familiar with at least two of 
lations of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture where the author For an abbreviated description of these 
‘orked and became head we also social systems see Charles P. Loomis and J. 
worked anc Ai came — ere als Allan Beegle, “A Typological Analysis of 

placed upon the continua independent- Social Systems,” op. cit. 
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the systems ranked on the continua 
to follow, were requested to rate the 
systems with which they were fam- 
iliar. Olen Leonard‘ knew the E| Cer- 
rito Ditch Association and the Gov- 
ernment Division intimately. Walter 


Kollmorgen* knew the Amish culture 


elture f a Contemporary Rural 
ty Ei Cerntea New Merico, by 
Olen Leonard and Charles Loomis, reprinted 
Loomis, Studies of Rural Social 
(East Lansing: State Colleg« 
Book Store, 1945), pp. 265-338. Leonard 
ot only lived in the village of El Cerrito 
but was a staff member of the Division of 
Extension and Training in the Technical 
Collaboration Branch of the Office of For- 
eign Agric Relations in the United 
Department of Agriculture 
Walter Kollmorgen, Culture of a 
temporary Rural Comm The Older 
Amish of Lancaster County, Penn- 
USDA, BAE Rural Life Studies, 
September, 1942). Kollmor- 
original study cited here. The 
or author lived with an Amish family 
mmunity and acted as 


n Charles 
Crganizatth 


Itural 
States 
Cc on- 
unity, 
firder 
syivania 
iW as 


nm made the 


hington 


studied 


Figure Il. Profiles Resulting When Five 


Which Reveal the Nature of 


S¢ 
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and a comparable government divi- 
sion. Wilson Longmore® knew com- 
parable government divisions and 
Latin American social systems. These 
rankings which were made independ- 
ently were used in placing the sys- 
tems on the diagrams which follow. 
In general, there was very little dis- 
agreement among these co-workers. 
Others familiar with comparable sit- 
general supervisor of this study under the 
direction of Carl Taylor, Head of the Divi- 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Life of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture 
C. P. Loomis, J. A 

Longmore, “Critique of ¢ 
Social Stratification,” Mono- 
yrapha, No. 19, 1948. Longmore studied the 
Spanish-American culture of the Southwest, 
and under the direction of the senior author 
studied villages in Peru. He worked for 
many years in the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life, and consequently has 
had experience with bureaucracy as well 
as Latin American social systems. 


Beegle, and T. W. 
lass as Related to 
Sociometi y 


Social Systems are Compared on Continua 
Non-Hierarchical Interaction of Individuals in 


Roles. 
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uations were also requested to place 
the systems in a similar manner, and 
comparable results were obtained. 


One-Way or Two-Way Interaction 


A person with great authority holds 
permission-granting rights and gets 
those over whom he exercises author- 
ity to do his bidding much more than 
they get him to do their bidding. 
Great authority is usually coupled 
with much one-way action, an ex- 
treme case of which hypnosis, 
a relationship in which the subject 
has little apparent influence. Two- 
way action implies less authority, as 
in the case of the committee chair- 
man who has members of the commit- 
tee do only those things the committee 
has decided to do.* The results of the 


is 


With Chapple’s invention it is possible 
to measure the extent to which interaction 
s one-sided by working out what he calls 
rigin-response ratios. The greater the num- 
ber of times the authority gets someone to 
respond to him in relation to the times he 
has to respond to this person, the more 
one-sided the action. E. D. Chapple and D. 
Gordon, “A Method for Evaluating Super- 
visory Personnel,” Harvard Business Re- 
view, Winter, 1946, pp. 197-214. P. A. Soro- 
kin, Society, Culture, and Personality: Their 
Structure and Dynamics (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947), p. 106 ff. The 
importance of bureaucratic organization, 
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analysis of the placements of the 
various respondents for this contin- 
uum are presented on Diagram 1. 
For the general profiles for all con- 
tinua see Figures I, II, III, and 
Table 1. 

As will be noted, the terminal 
points of most of the continua which 
are presented on the following pages 
are familistic Gemeinschaft at one 
extreme and contractual Gesellschaft 
at the other. The two continua most 
closely related to authority, namely, 
two-way or two-sided versus one-way 
or one-sided, and voluntary versus 
compulsory action, are different in 
this respect. For these the compulsory 
Gesellschaft, a mixed form having 
aspects of both the other two, is the 
extreme set off against the familistic 
Gemeinschaft. As would be expected, 
the 90 Rural Sociology students gave 
the military units they knew best a 


especially as it evolved out of the feudal 
economy, has been emphasized. See also 
Reinhard Bendix, “Bureaucracy: The Prob- 
lem and Its Setting,” American Sociological 
Review, XIl (October, 1947), 493-507. 
Bendix quotes J. L. and Barbara Hammond, 
The Town Laborer, 1700-1832 (London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1925), in 
support of the compulsion entering bu- 
reaucracy from the feudal system. 


DIAGRAM 1 


Two-Way 
Two-Sided 


or 


Position #5 represents a condition A 
in which there is no difference in D 
the individuals of the system in 
response and response-provoking 
and/or requesting and granting of 
permission. f 
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Amish 
Ditch Association 
G—Government Bureau 
m—Students’ military 
units 
Students’ 


One-Way 
One-Sided 


5 


or 


m 


At the #5 position one 
party in the interaction 
only responds as in the 
case of hypnosis or a robot 
being manipulated. 


family 


families 


CONTRACTUAL GESELLSCHAFT 
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position relatively near the One-Way 
end of the continuum.’ 


Among the many limitations of the data 
the reader should be aware of the follow- 
ing: In interpreting the continua beginning 
with Diagram 1 above, comparisons between 
the relative positions of the ratings the 
students gave their families as compared 
with the military units they knew are more 
valid than comparisons between either of 
these and the Ditch Association, Amish 
family and Government Bureau. The four 
investigators who rated these latter systems 
did not at the time they made their com- 
parisons compare their families or army 
units. Therefore, these latter three systems 
may be compared one with another; but 


comparisions between these and the stu- 
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Voluntary Versus Compulsory 
Hierarchial Relationships 
The difference between the inter- 
action pattern of the typical mother 
her childrer the 
warden in a concentration camp and 
his subjects illustrates the difference 


and and between 


rankings are less valid. If the five 
had ranked by the same in- 
formants concomitantly, comparisons among 
all the systems would be more meaningful. 
On the instrument the words, familistic 
Gemeinschaft, contractual Gesellschaft and 
ompulsory Gesellschaft did not, of course, 
occur 


dents’ 


systems been 
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between the one-way versus two-way 
interaction and the voluntary versus 
compulsory interaction. The mother- 
child interaction may involve consi- 
derable one-way activity, with the 
mother directing the actions of the 
children. However, considerable of the 
child’s activity results from his at- 
tempts to satisfy his own needs and 
desires. In a typical slave labor sit- 
uation the proportion of the subject's 
activity which is directed toward sat- 
isfying the individual's needs and de- 
sires is relatively small.* 

We have attempted to consider the 
proportion of activity under the di- 
rection of the superior in each sys- 
tem which would have been volun- 
tarily engaged in if the members were 
“freed” from the authority under con- 
sideration. Thus, the authors know 
that the Amishman’s son was not 
“free” to court girls in his father’s 
covered carriage, but we also know 
that he did not want to do this. To 
be sure, the Amish boy does work 
hard cleaning stables and other tasks 
which he is told to do by his father, 
but such tasks do not run counter to 
his expectations and he does not ob- 
ject. Real restraint or compulsion, of 
course, will lead the individual to at- 


* Sorokin, op. cit., Pp. 469. 
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tempt to get away from the system. 
Consequently, the desire to free one- 
self from the control of the superior 
was also used as a criterion in placing 
the systems on the continuum. 


Group Solidarity Resulting from Con- 
vergence of Interests and Senti- 
ments of Subordinate and Super- 
ior Versus Antagonistic Interests 


If people try to stay in a system 
through both favorable and unfavor- 
able conditions, the indications are 
that individual and group interests 
harmonize. Other measures of solid- 
arity such as attitude and opinion 
analysis are available as criteria to 
be used in placing social systems on 
this criteria. Wrangling, fighting, and 
controversy within the system can be 
used as measures of solidarity or an- 
tagonism in the authority pattern of 
systems. In thie as well as in other 
comparisons, better measures than de- 
sire to leave or remain in the system 
undoubtedly will be developed. 


These ratings are for seventy students 
who had had military experience in World 
War II. They took the Rural Sociology 
course during 1948 at Michigan State Col- 
lege. The instrument these students used 
had no description of position 5 on it. Later 
position 5 was defined as on most of the 
other diagrams. 


DIAGRAM 2 


Voluntary 


FAMILISTIC 
GEMEINSCHAFT 


A—Amish family 
D—Ditch Association 


Compulsory 
5 


COMPULSORY 
GESELLSCHAFT 


G—Government Bureau 
m—Students’ military units 
f — Students’ families‘ 
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Paternalistic as they are, few fam- 
ilies have members who are more sat- 
isfied and less anxious to leave their 
homes than the Amish. Indeed, it 
would be a heart-breaking experience 
for any of the children to have to 
leave the family completely. Many 
wanted to and have left the govern- 
ment bureau and military government 
units, in part, at least, because of the 
lack of solidarity with superiors. 
Graphically, the relative positions of 
ninety students’ military units, ninety 
students’ families, the Amish family, 
the ditch and the 
ernment portrayed 
Diagram 3. 
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deal more than face-to-face relation- 
ships. In particular, it implies that 
relationships are solidary. However, 
there is the implication that face-to- 
face relationships are important and 
necessary for complete understand- 
ing.'' That most differences and con- 
flicts are due to faulty communication 
is no profound observation. It is com- 
mon knowledge that many, if not 
most, of the frustrations in modern 
bureaucracy grow out of the second- 
ary nature of communication. 

It is quite easy to indicate the dif- 
ferences in the three systems under 
consideration on a face-to-face versus 
secondary continuum, using the above 
criteria of merely computing the pro- 
portions of the communications or 
time consumed in communication of 
supervisor and supervised in actual 
person-to-person contacts. 


For 


of how a company was 
size in years and 
saccording to some measures increase morale 
: KF. L. W. Richardson, Jr. and Charles 
R. Walker, Human Relati an Er 
mpany (Labor and Management 
Yale University, New Haven, 
pp. 32 ff. Through reduction of 
t hierarch informal associa- 
and other devices, face-to-face relation- 
fferent levels were 


an account 
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DIAGRAM 4 


Short 
Face-to-face 
5 


A Df 


At the 5 position participants A 
have perfect communication be- D 
ing influenced by word of mouth G 
in all interaction by tone of m 
voice, facial expressions, ges- f 
tures, and all other conscious 
or unconscious manifestations of 
emotions, desires, motives and 
concerns. 
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These categories are discussed on 
the basis of Cooley’s'® dichotomy, pri- 
mary and secondary groups. In the 
sense here used, the headings at the 
extremes of this continuum could be 
changed to familiar versus strange. 
As Mannheim" has shown, these dif- 
ferences are in part due to the magni- 
tude and nature of the organizations 
involved. Because of specialization 
and division of labor, most members 
of a bureaucracy do not know many 
persons outside their own office and 
level. Most do not see their own op- 
erations as a part of the whole. They 
and their work are “strange” and sep- 
arated from the whole. In the concen- 


In this and the daigrams that follow, 
if there are no footnotes, the data indicated 
by m and f are based on the information of 
the ninety students with military experience. 
See footnote 9 above. 

Cooley, op. cit. 

‘Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an 
Age of Reconstruction (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1940), pp. 52-60. 
Mannheim differentiates between “substan- 
tial” and “functional” rationality. Employees 
who are extremely competent in their work 
may not understand the first principles of 
the basis of their operations. Such ration- 
alization makes for a “secondary” atmos- 
phere not known to persons working in the 
crafts and guilds or on a family farm. 


—~Amish family 
Ditch Association 
Government 
Students’ military units” 
Students’ families 


Long 
Secondary 


5 


At position 5 all com- 
munication is in the 
form of formal and con- 
ventionalized symbols 
as when drivers signal 
when passing or orders 
are sent by teleghaph. 


Bureau 
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tration camps in Nazi Germany where 
it was the policy to punish inmates 
through various types of cruel treat- 
ment, it was found that it was neces- 
sary to move normal officials fre- 
quently to avoid their becoming famil- 
iar with the inmates whom they often 
hated as a group, but for whom they 
developed sympathies when they be- 
“ame acquainted. 


Rationality and Efficiency 


In the operation of a factory or 
business the factors of production, 


land, labor, and capital may be 
equated or substituted one for the 
other. “In a period when wages are 
high and machinery cheap, manufac- 
turers use less labor if possible and 
substitute machinery for it at every 
turn.” When the entrepreneur con- 
siders the elements of production ra- 
tionally, “the efficiency in the utili- 
zation of one may be at the expense 
of efficiency in the utilization of the 
others.”'® Of course, this means that 
people are equated to things, and all 


“Jokn D. Black, Introduction to Produc- 
‘ion Economica (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1926), p. 314. 
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equated to money value. “. . . the en- 
trepreneur is interested in low 
costs as an end in themselves, but 
only as a means to an end, and that 
this end is the highest possible profit 
that he is willing to strive for. . .”"* 
Assuming that the end of a given 
social system is the highest profit 
combination, the entrepreneur would 
be behaving rationally, as the term 
is used here, if he discharged workers 
during a depression if this would 
prevent He would be acting 
irrationally if he retained workers 
under these conditions, even those 
who were his friends and relatives. 
As stated previously, the family farm 
as an enterprise does not adjust its 
labor supply by casting off its mem- 
bers merely because the price situa- 
tion does not permit the unit to pay 
for their upkeep.'’ Of course, this 
“inflexibility,” as some economists 
call it, often keeps more people on the 
land than might otherwise be the 
case. The “irrationality” of this situ- 
ation is deplored by some economists 
who seem not to understand the dif- 
ference in the value orientation of a 
family on the one hand, and bureau- 
cracy on the other.'* With a family, 
the children ahd parents are ends in 
of themselves. Rational entre- 
preneurs who operate efficient plants 
many not unlike ef- 


not 


losses. 


and 


are in ways 

* Ibid., p. 335 

This is called “lack of flexibility” in a 
recent publication on the family farm. See 
Joseph Ackerman and Marshall Harris, 
Family Farm Policy (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 394. 

See T. W. Schultz, Agriculture in an 
U'natable Economy (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc, 1945), p. 201. 
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fective military strategists. In the 
logistics of military campaigns men 
and equipment must be equated. If 
there is a shortage of some item of 
equipment, more men may have to be 
sacrificed to take an objective than 
would otherwise be the case. Thus 
human beings become means through 
the use of which ends are obtained. 
Norms of this type are very different 
from those by which the typical fam- 
ily functions. 

Modern psychology does not sup- 
port a division of individual acts into 
the rational and non-rational, as Par- 
sons'* has noted; however, these con- 
cepts are still useful in the descrip- 
tions of social action. 

Three non-rational types of behavior 
are traditional, emotional or spontan- 
eous, and sacred. Rational efficiency 
in operating a factory, the object 
of which is to make profits, would 
require that such attitudes as might 
prevent maximizing profits according 
to the legitimate norms be overcome. 
If inertia or a clinging to old ways 
just because of habit or custom pre- 
ventedefficiency, traditionalism 
would have to be combated. For the 
sake of convenience, traditionalism 
is here thought of in a very narrow 
sense as merely inertia to change.*° 
Another type of irrationality results 
when authorities and symbols are 
thought of as sacred or ends in and 
of themselves. It is recognized, of 


“A.M. Henderson and T. Parsons, Maz 
Weber: The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947), p. 27. 

”" Henderson and Parsons, op. cit., Chap- 
ters III and IV. 
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course, that the traditional and sacred 
aspects of activity are usually related, 
but on the other hand, new symbols 
and charismatic leaders sometimes 
acquire sacred characteristics. How- 
ever, when authorities, acts, and sym- 
bols come to be thought of as means 
to ends and not ends in and of them- 
selves, they become secular or ration- 
alized. Another type of action which 
must be overcome if rational norms 
are to prevail is impulsive emotional- 
ism. The subordinate or the authority 
who is guided by whims, impulse, fits 
of anger, compassion, and the like 
in his actions is irrational.*' This is 
true unless he consciously uses these 
outbursts as a means of getting what 
he desires.**7 When all acts are 
planned, they tend to become rational- 
ized, and spontaneity is minimized. 
However, “rationalized” adminis- 
require that the adminis- 
trator be with a peculiar 
value orientation. He must be com- 
mitted to the faithful execution of 
his duties, devoted to the impersonal 
carrying out of his role which con- 
fines him to the limits of his pro- 
fessional competence. The adminis- 
trator who cannot detach himself 
from obligations to friends, or is 


trations*" 
endowed 


Henderson and Parsons, op. cit.; As 
indicated by Weber and Parsons, the tradi- 
tional form of authority is more compatible 
with whim and sacredness. However, for 
empirical procedure, rational is here com- 
pared with the three types of non-rational 
action, namely traditional, sacred, and 
emotional. 

* Hitler’s rage was often rational in that 
he was consciously using these “acted out” 
emotions to attain ends. This is not im- 
pulsive outbursts, here considered irrational. 

"See Bendix, op. cit., p. 496. 
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unable to utilize new, more effi- 


cient and economical processes is not 
“rational,” as the term is here used. 


Sacred versus Secular Authority and 
Interaction Patterns 


None of the three social systems 
under observation have authority pat- 
terns which are sacred in the sense 
that the Japanese Emperor was sa- 
cred. In our considerations we accept 
Durkheim's” definition of the sacred 
as being a property not necessarily 
related to the intrinsic properties of 
persons, thoughts and acts, but rather 
to the attitude people have toward 
them. The sacred is set apart by a 
particular attitude of respect. It is 
thought of as having peculiar vir- 
tues and special powers. Persons who 
come in contact with the sacred must 
assume special attitudes, respect, and 
precautions. The sacred is hedged 
about by restrictions and taboos of 
all sorts. As Merton*®® pointed out, 
the more stress is placed on norms 
in a system, other things being equal, 
the more action takes on a ritualistic, 
or what we here are thinking of as 
sacred, nature. The more ritual con- 
nected with the interaction of sub- 
ordinates and authorities, the more 
sacred various types of authorities 
may become. The three systems have 
been placed on the sacred versus sec- 
ular continuum as determined by the 
amount of both deference and rever- 


“Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forma of 
Religious Life (Translated by J. W. Swain; 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.), 
p. 37. 

" Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” American Sociological Review, 
Ill (October, 1938), 672-682. 
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DIAGRAM 5 


At position 5 the participant A 
who has the most authority D 
is considered by other partici. G 
pants as being divine in some m 
respects. Interaction of sul 
jects and the emperor in pre 
war Japan approached the re 


quirements of position #5 


Ditch 
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ence accorded the various leaders in 
the The ninety stu- 
dents used similar criteria in placing 
their military units families. 
Diagram 5 shows the relative position 
of the systems on this particular con- 


units discussed. 


and 


tinuum. 

The systems differ basically in the 
nature of authority as it is being dis- 
cussed here. If one were to attempt to 
get the Amish father to change his 
interaction pattern with his family, 
to have to 
argue that the recommended behavior 


be successful one would 


Amish family 
Association 
Government Bureau 
Students’ military units 
Students’ 


At position 5 participants 


are shown particular 
respect; any deference is 
only a means to specific 
ends as in the case of hag- 
gling in the market or 
struggling for power. 


no 


families 
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was more godly. That it was more 
efficient would have little meaning. 
On the other hand, one might appeal 
to the bureau chief to change his 
pattern by proving the 
form was more effi- 


interaction 
recommended 
cient. 

As indicated by Diagram 6, the 
Amish family is most subject to in- 
ertia in adapting new relationships 
of authority. The military units and 
the government bureau are much less 


subject to tradition, but any stable 


organization may resist change. 
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Amish family 

Association 
Government 
Students’ military units 


f 


fationally 
efficient 


At #5 attention is given only 
to the outcome of the par- 
ticipation which is a cool cal- 
culation and sentiments are 
imilies important only as they con- 
tribute to attaining objectives 
with the least expenditure of 
effort, time and money. 


Bureau 
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Emotionality and Spontaneity” 
Versus Rationality 

It is seldom that impulsive out- 
bursts, whether based on love, hatred 
or other emotions, are compatible with 
the authority patterns of voluntary 
bureaucracies, such as those in gov- 
ernment, education and business.’ If 
authorities are to express emotion at 
all when administering authority in 
such bureaucracies, they are usually 
rationalized or justified as having a 
rational end. With the family, which 
is the cradle of our sentiments and 
values, it is different. Here it is that 
one learns what to fear, love, and hate. 
If there were no emotion shown by 
parents, children would never develop 
from parents the feelings and sponta- 
neity which support and maintain the 
social structure and the group values. 


"For discussions of the meaning of the 
variously concept, spontaneity, see 
Sorokin, op. cit., pp. 538 ff. and J. L. 
and Florence B. Moreno, “Spontaneity 
Theory,” VII (Nov., 1944), 

‘9-255. Beeause of the vagueness of the 
concept, spontaneity, as used by most writ- 
ers, the author of the present article trans- 
leted Toennies’ concept Wesenwille, the basis 
of Gemeinschaft not as spontaneous will 
recommended, but as natural will. 
See Toennies, op. cit. 

The incident of General Patton slapping 
a soldier and being required to make amends 


is called to mind. 


used 


Sociometry, 


as some 
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The projective systems which furnish 
the basis for religion are very greatly 
influenced by these early relationships 
and experiences.** Perhaps emotion- 
ality, as related to attachment or in- 
terpersonal involvement, is dramatic- 
ally illustrated in the feelings of grief 
and loss at the death of a loved one. 
There is considerable difference here 
in the extent to which individuals be- 
come attached to or infatuated with 
others and hence unable to respond 
rationally to them under all conditions. 

For the sake of analysis, we are 
here considering all spontaneous emo- 
tions except those related to the 
reverence of the sacred.** Thus con- 
sidered, emotionality in authority pat- 
terns is closely related to the extent 
to whfch authority is personalized 
because, where emotions control ac- 
tions, persons and personal relations 
have great value per se. Nowhere is 
emotion eliminated completely. But 
by comparing the systems in regard 
to the frequency with which authority 


“Abram Kardiner, The Psychological 
Frontiers of Society (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945), pp. 39-41 and 361. 

Max Weber used affectional as con- 
trasted to Wertrational and Zweckrational. 
In his terminology, we are here contrasting 
affectional with Zweckrational. 


DIAGRAM 7 


Influenced 
by emotion, 
spontaneous. 


A D 


#5 equals all actions determined 
completely by such emotions as 
hate, love, fear, ete., especially G 
the impulsive manifestations of 
these. f 
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A—Amish family 
D—Ditch Association 
Government Bureau 
m—Students’ military units 
Students’ families 


Rational 
designed, planned 


For a definition of 
position #5 see dia- 
gram 6 above. 
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is administered with impulsive feeling 
or emotion as versus absence of feeling 
(i.e., with rationality), it is not diffi- 
cult to place the organizations on a 
continuum. Diagram 7. Of the 
five systems, the military and govern- 
ment units are the most conspicuous 
in their lack of emotion or spontaneity 
on the part of the controlling au- 
thorities, and the Amish family is the 
most the of 
the father and mother. 


See 


influenced by emotions 


Personalized Versus Impersonalized 
Authority”’ 
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Military officials and division chiefs 
exercise depersonalized authority and, 
therefore, there is less variation from 
office to office. 


Limited Versus Unlimited Rights” 

Possibly the most important char- 
acteristic of the contractual Gesell- 
schaft is that the rights of the au- 
thorities are limited to specific areas 
of activity. To the bureau chief, what 
his subordinates do off hours or on 
vacation is, in the typical case, of no 
concern. His authority limited to 
the system not only by the time but 
by the fact that other things are con- 
sidered by the system to be irrelevant 
and, therefore, not under his influence. 
Probably this institutionalized pattern 
of limited authority on a hierarchical 
explains the prevalence and 
efficiency of bureaucracy as a coopera- 
tive system.** The many specialists 
and experts can by this device be en- 
couraged to improve their competence 
and be brought into an effective co- 


is 


basis 


Taleott Parsons, “The Professions and 
Social Structure,” Social For XVII 
(May, 1939), 457-467 

See Bendix, op One of the best 
descriptions of bureaucracy known to the 
author was written by Max Weber who 
stressed the specific nature of the roles 
played in the “office” as separate and apart 
from the person’s family and life outside 
“office.” Through such offices, “dis- 
makes it possible to see that each 
official the right thing at the right 
time and place. See also A. A. Lefas, 
L'Etat et les Foncti nnairesa (Paris, 1931). 
Lefas the importance of a heir- 
archy of professional and maintains that 
the various ranks should be subordinated 
one to another in such a way as to place, 
possibility of doubt, the responsi- 
for each act exactly where it 
See also Talcott Parsons, The 
‘ of Social Action (New York: 
MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), pp. 506-507. 
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his 
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without 
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operative pattern in large scale public 
and private bureaucracies. Such struc- 
tures require specific services of the 
individual and tend to disregard the 


familistic and other outside responsi- 
bilities which he has. In the typical 
case an individual's status and respon- 
sibilities in a bureaucracy would 


DIAGRAM 8 


Personalized 
Authority 


a) 


Impersonal 
Authority 


5 








D 


G m 


#5 equals a purely hypothet- A—Amish family #5 equals a hypothetical con- 
ical condition in which the D—Ditch Association dition in which the qualities 
basis for authority is in no G—Government Bureau of the individual are unim- 


part institutional but en- m-—. Students’ 1 
’ families tion which are ideally so 


irely dependent upon purely f — Students 
individual qualities of the 
participant—the subject and 

hypnotist or gang leader 

who by physical force or 

charm dominates, approach- 

*s this condition. 


FAMILISTIC GEMEINSCHAFT 


DIAG 


Blanket (unlimited) 
rights for 
authorities 

5 : 2 


: 2 Bw 


military units portant in the “post” or sta- 


constituted that its symbols 
require obedient deference— 
as when it is said that it 
is the uniform not the offi- 
cer which is saluted. 


CONTRACTUAL GESELLSCHAFT 


RAM 9” 
Rights limited as speci- 
fied by “station” of of- 
fice and/or by contract. 


4 5 
| 


FAMILISTIC A—Amish family CONTRACTUAL 
GEMEINSCHAFT D—Ditch Association GESELLSCHAFT 
G—Government Bureau 


‘ In the instrument on which the ninety rural sociology students with military ex- 
perience in World War II placed their military units and families, this continuum was 
used as a combination of rights and responsibilities. The average placement scores 


were as follows. 


Blanket, unlimited 

rights and responsi- 

bilities 

(Functionally diffuse) 
5 4 3 2 1 
| | | : 2 4 


Rights and responsibilities limited 
as specified by “station” or office 
or by contract. 
(Functionally specific) 
0 2 3 4 5 
| | | m | | | 


#5 equals a condition in which m—Students’ military units #5—The authority is limit- 
the person in authority has f — Students’ families ed narrowly and rigidly in 


rights in all aspects of the 
life of the individuals whom 
he controls and comparable 
responsibilities—the subjects 
are responsible to the will 
of the authority in all aspects 
of life. 


his rights to control the sub- 
jects in both time and other 
conditions—-conversely the 
subject is responsible to the 
authority only at certain 
prescribed times and under 
certain narrowly prescribed 
conditions. 
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DIAGRAM 10" 


Blanket (unlimited) 
responsibility for 
authorities 


A 


Amish 
Dite} 


FAMILISTIC 
GEMEINSCHAFT 


T health, 
position, or need of the spouse or oth- 


not be changed by the state of 


er family members. 

The relationship of the social sys- 
tems under discussion is graphically 
described in Diagram 9. 


Limited Versus Unlimited 
Responsibility 
Many people who depend upon their 
occupations for security feel insecure 
because of the limited nature of the 
responsibilitic s of their bosses. Vari- 
insurance are cd 
to meet but the 


sonal assistance offered thereby does 


ous types ot signed 


these needs imper- 
not usually supply the personal type 
the 
The ratings of the social 
the 
made on the basis of the proportion 
of time the leaders are free from the 


of security which characterizes 
larger family 
can be 


systems on continuum 


responsibility of assisting subordi- 
nates with their personal problems, 
especially in times of sickness or mis- 


fortune. See Diagram 10. 


Non-Hierarchial Interaction 
The non-hierarchical interaction of 


the systems has been described else- 


family 
Association 
Government 


Responsibility limited to 
“station” and/or by 
tract 


con- 


CONTRACTUAL 
GESELLSCHAFT 


Bureau 


where.” Some aspects of this interac- 
tion may be from Table 1 and 
Figures II and III. In general the pat- 
terns and the systems 
which under hierarchical interaction 
fell on the familistic Gemeinschaft 
side of the various continua in the 
interaction 


seen 


profiles of 


case of non-hierarchical 
fall on this same side of the continua. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Problems of building morale always 
involve developing an effective bal- 
ance in the 
being of the nature of the familistic 
Gemeinschaft and the contractual 
Gesellschaft. In both rural and urban 
areas, the personal security and social 


elements described as 


solidarity which were once produced 
by the familistic 
ments have largely disappeared. A 
condition results in which fanaticism 


Gemeinschaft ele- 


of various sorts can easily take root. 
Emotional religion, Nazism, commu- 
nism, and various extremist move- 
ments thrive in a transitional period 
in which the elements of the familistic 
Gemeinschaft are being replaced by 


Allan Beegle, 
1948), 


“Charles P. Loomis and J 
cit., NSoctomet) /. XI { August, 
176 ff 
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the elements of the contractual 
Gesellschaft.*’ 

Although rural life throughout the 
world and particularly in the United 
States is acquiring many of the ele- 
ments of the contractual Gesellschaft, 
on the various continua described in 


this article, it remains more sacred 


and less secular, more traditional and 
less rational, more functionally dif- 
fuse and less functionally specific than 
urban life. Viewed from the structural 
point of view, the fact that the farm 
family integrates within itself many 
roles, especially those played else- 


where by management and labor, and 
the fact that it uses property as both 
a symbol of status and a means of 
production is of great importance to 
the total of society. Although the 
majority of farmers material 
levels of living comparable to lower 
middle families in the cities, 
their attitudes toward property and 
resemble those of! the 
classes above them. Nevertheless, the 


have 
class 


most issues 
farmer is both a planner and a doer, 
he represents both labor and manage- 
ment.”” 

As will be seen from the profiles for 
the first (Diagrams 1 
and 2), none of the three systems fall 


two continua 


on the compulsory Gesellschaft side. 
The El Cerrito Ditch Association in 
New Mexico is nearest the familistic 
Gemeinschaft ideal type, the Amish 


harles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, 
Spread of German Nazism in Rural 
American Sociological Review, XI 
mber, 1946), 724-734. 
v supporting proof for the 
ent ee Charles P. Loomis 
Beegle, Rural Social Systems 
Prentice-Hall, 1950). 


above 
and J. 
(New 
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family ranks next, and the govern- 
ment division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
military units last. Concentration 
camps or slave gangs would classify 
on the right or compulsory Gesell- 
schaft side. Only two continua are 
used in connection with the familistic 
Gemeinschaft and compulsory Gesell- 
schaft types. All of the other continua 
describe the profiles as related to the 
ideal types, familistic Gemeinschaft 
and contractual Gesellschaft. 

The profiles resulting from place- 
ments on the continua made by the 
three co-workers and the author 
place the Amish family and the ditch 
association on the side of the famil- 
istic Gemeinschaft and the govern- 
ment division on the side of the con- 
tractual Gesellschaft. On the continua 
related to the familistic Gemeinschaft 
and contractual Gesellschaft dichot- 
omy, only on one continuum does the 
ditch association fall nearer the famil- 
istic Gemeinschaft type than does the 
Amish family. This is on the con- 
tinuum Personalized authority versus 
Impersonal authority. The authority 
associated with the role of father in 
the Amish family system is more in- 
stitutionalized and dependent 
upon personal attributes than that of 
the ditch boss. As one would expect, 
the average ratings the families re- 
ceived place them on the familistic 
Gemeinschaft the continua. 
The Army units invariably fall on the 
Gesellschaft side. Another device used 
by the authors to present the elements 


less 


side on 


of social systems and their nature is 
role playing. Situations involving a 
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father and his son, a mother and her 
daughter, and army life are acted 
out in class by students. When this is 
done there is a tendency for the stu- 
dents with military service to place 
the army units with which they are 
most familiar closer to the familistic 
Gemeinschaft end of the continua 
than the students who have had no 
military experience. The ratings of 
students used above were, therefore, 


SOCIOLOGY 


made before role playing was used. 
That the technique of role playing 
seems to exaggerate the contractual 
Gesellschaft nature of the military 
for those who have not had experience 
in it calls for further study and veri- 
fication. It may represent an illustra- 
tion of the danger in using stereo- 
types, dramatization, and “sponge 
types” without specifying the char- 


acteristics in an objective manner. 
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Edited By Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


THE “NEAR” CATEGORY OF 
Trade center studies for five states based 
upon Dun and Bradstreet data have indicated 
a decrease in the aggregate number of trade 
centers.’ Figure 1 summarizes these results. 
At sometime betwen 1910 and 1916 each of 
these states attained its maximum number 
of centers. Thereafter the numbers 
declined. In general, the decline has been 
among the smallest categories of 
size, being measured by the number of 
businesses rather than by population." 
Further of a decrease in the 
number of trade centers, by states, has been 
presented by Landis.’ He counted the num- 
ber of trade centers listed in the publica- 
tions of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., by states, 
for 1900, 1910, 1920 and 1930. In twenty-one 


states the number of trade centers decreased 


trade 


greatest 


size 


evidence 


from 1900 for each successive decade, and 


Zimmerman, Farm Trade Cen- 
1905-1929: A Study in 
al Organization, Minnesota AESB 
Paul, September, 1930). 
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“North Carolina Trade 
ters, 1910-1940: A Study in Ecology,” 
npublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1949). 
Paul H. Landis, Washington Farm Trade 
' op. cit., Table 7. 
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Estimated Populations,” Washington 
llege Research Studies, VI (De- 
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Figure lL. The number of trade centers in 
selected states based upon studies 
of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 
data, 1900-1940. 


in the remaining twenty-seven states trade 
centers decreased decade by decade after 
1910." 

This change has been related chiefly to the 
change in the mode of transportation. “As 
highways and automobiles have increased, 
the number of trade centers has decreased.” 
The closing of fourth-class post offices with 
the advent of rural free delivery eliminated 
the chief detre of one-store 
trading Sawmilling created many 
small trade centers which disappeared when 


raison many 


centers. 


179-182. 

Landis, Washington Farm 
1900-1935, op. cit., p. 40. 
Landis, “The Number of Unin- 
United States and 
op. cit., p. 
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imber supply in the area was exhausted. 


consolidations also have 


Anne 
played their part 
Lively has listed seven factors which have 


xations and 


contributed to the demise or disappearance 
of trade These are: (1) the dis 
continuance of a highway 
shifts in local 
mining; (3) decline of a boom period; (4) 


centers 
or railroad; (2) 


industry, as lumbering or 


5) breakup 
population shifts, 
competition 


discontinuance of a creamery; ( 
of a 


nationality 


trade area due t 


changes, et (6) 


growing centers nearby; and (7) the 


with 
destruction by fire of business units which 
were not rebuilt 

While 
talities 
of the subject 


shifts in 


these sources of trade center mor- 


cannot be denied and while students 


agree that diverse adjust 


ments and trade alignments have 


taken place, nevertheless, the trend, es- 


pecially as it applies to the smaller hamlet, 
has been questioned by several writers 
Although the Ratcliffes’ 


Gillette's generalization 


studies supported 
original - ; 
is the 


were 


aller rreater 
of loss of population’”—they 


conclusive ev iden e 


the an 
liability 


careful to note that 


the place the 
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Marshall 
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Secial Force 8. xX 

», See also, C. C. Zimmer- 
Gillette, Rural Sociology 
The Macmillan Company, 
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‘ Journal of 
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many disappeared in the 1950's and many 


moved up into the village class, but many 


new ones came into existence largely be- 


cause of changing institutional patterns 
centering around taverns, filling stations and 
other trade functions. There is little 


dence to suggest that they are a var 


evi- 
shing 
type of population agglomeration.” 

Glenn T. Trewartha in a field 
study stated: “From the evidence here pre- 
sented for the twelve counties of southwest- 
mable to conclude that, 


thoroug! 


ern Wisconsin I am 
within this region, the hamlet as settlement 
type has suffered a progressive decline and 
= ee 
field study was sufficiently thorough to dem- 
Dun 


Bradstreet, and he pointed out that “. . . it 


is headed for eventual extinction.’ 


onstrate underenumeration by and 
is not unusual for a busines enterprise in a 
hamlet with no office to be listed by 


Bradstreet 


post 
under the name of an 
from 
del very 
In commenting upon the Dur 
street Elsie S. Manny 
¢ 


“some establishments located in the 


Dun and 


settlement which it receives 


free 


adjacent 
mail by rural 
Brad- 

that 
country 


and 
source, found 
or in a small hamlet were listed with thos« 
™ Selz C. Mayo has 
upon field 
North 


in a nearby town. 


made similar observations based 


work in 1948 in Wake County, 


Carolina. 
character of 


Landis indicated that “the 


the source” was responsible for some fluc- 


tuations in the numbers of trade centers. He 
quotes Dun 


that “the 


and Bradstreet as recognizing 


towns were in many iIn- 


Book 


such 


small 


stances removed from The Reference 


and the names of the merchants at 


points were transferred to the towns from 


Marshall, “Hamlets 
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which they received mail by rural delivery.” 
When Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, 
lists an open-country busines establishment 
with a nearby town or city, they appendage 
“(near)” to the listing. This provides a basis 
for determining the extensiveness of such 
and hence a measure of the effect 
the 


listings,” 
of this factor upon apparent trends ir 
number of trade centers. 

The hypothesis is offered that the decline 
in the total number of trade centers, which 
s shown in Figure I, may be explained by a 
change in the technique of listing businesses 
in this “near” category by Dun Brad- 
street. Data for only one state, North Caro- 
lina, will be employed to test the hypothesis. 

The trade center decline for North Caro- 
lina was from 2,104 trade centers in 1910 to 
1,170 in 1940. According to the lists of trade 
centers in the Dun and Bradstreet 
there was a 16.4 per cent decrease in the 


and 


source, 


number of trade centers during the World 
War I decade, a 15.1 per cent decline during 
the "Twenties, 21.6 
cent decline during the depression of the 
’Thirties. These changes are based upon ob- 


prosperous and a per 


Paul H. Landis, “The Number of Unin- 
corporated Places in the United States and 
Their Estimated Populations,” op. cit., p. 
168. 

The two businesses were unified in 1933 
to form the present company. 

Apropos of the “near” category, the fol- 
owing explanation was made by O. A. 
Sheffield, Secretary, Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc.. New York City, in a letter dated 
January 10, 1950: 

“Bradstreet’s used 
Dun’s did in marking names ‘near’ but it 
does not follow that the books were alike 
you got down to individual cases. 

“In one instance Dun’s might omit the non 

fice town and carry the names under 
the post office with ‘near’ after each mer- 
chant located in the nearby town, whereas 
Bradstreet’s might continue to list the same 
non-post office town with all its merchants. 

“Prior to 1931 there was no different 
ile in Dun’s for different states, although 
Docs I character of different geo- 


the same system as 


Ww en 


post « 


1st the 


graphical areas there might appear on com- 
parison to have been a different practice. 


the inclinations and influence of 
branch managers could have had some 
be aring.” 


Ther 


} 


too 


locs 
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servations for 1910, 1920, and 1930 as re- 
corded by the R. G. Dun and Company and 
for 1940 as recorded by Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc." 

Simultaneously, the number of businesses 
increased from 21,162 in 1910 to 36,309 in 
1940. The number listed as 
“near” by these sources increased from 3.02 
per cent of all businesses in 1910 to 12.64 
per cent of all businesses in 1940 (Table 1). 

As The Mercantile Agency has listed more 


of businesses 


and more open-country or “dispersed” busi- 
with a trade 
than as separate foci of trade, the relative 
number of trade centers in 
North Carolina decreased. In 1910, 3.02 per 
cent of all in one- 
store trade centers; in 1940, only 0.41 per 
cent were so listed. The same relationship 
holds for trade 3.84 
per cent of all businesses were located in 
two-business 1910, while 
in 1940 


nearby center rather 


nesses 
one-business 


businesses were located 


two-business centers: 


trade centers in 
only 0.82 


(Table 1). 


Clearly, the “near” category is a serious 


per cent were so located 


urce of error when estimating the number 
of trade the Dun and Brad- 
street 
The last row of Table 1 presents the pro- 
portion of businesses listed as “near” plus 
listed and two-unit 


centers from 


source. 


businesses in one-unit 


R. G. Dun and Company, Reference 
Book (and Key) Containing Ratings of Mer- 
and Traders Gen- 
Umited Statea and 
Canada (New York: R. G. Dun and Co., 
1910). The same for 1920 and 1930. 

Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, Refer- 
Rook of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
(New York: Dun Bradstreet, Inc., 
1940) 

As to 


cations 


chants. Vanulfacturers 


Throughout the 


erally 


cence 


and 


the variations between the publi- 
of Dun and, of Bradstreet before 
consolidation of the ¢ompanies, Landis cites 
a communication from Dr. Willard L. 
Thorp of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., which 
,' shows that, whereas the companies 
report the same number of places, 
about 10 per cent of the places appearing 
in one list do not appear in the other.” 
Paul H. Landis, “The Number of Unin- 
corporated Places in the United States and 
Their Estimated Populations,” op. cit., p. 
167. 
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Thus « 
hold ar Imeost cor 
total b 


13.89 


trade center <pressed, these busi- 


re 
to 
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Res tant relationship 


1910 
North 


sinesses: 12.38 per 


1940 


cent 


for 


in 
per cent in 
Carolina. 

The 
pothe 


hy 
of 
country 
ps 
today before 
A. Sheffield interprets 


, as follows 


latter ol 
that the 


businesses 


servation suggests the 


sis proportionate number 


scattered over the 


of 


same 


per 


and forming the foci trade relations) 


is quantitatively the 
the 


th 


as 


automobile era. O 


com parisor 


The number of outlying places where 
two, three, and four 
cluster has not materially changed 
What has changed is the character of 
these localities and the character of the 
busir ablishments. Unlike before, 
many of the businesses deper d almost 
entirely transient trade, those 
travel on the highways. Instead of 
old type general store and blacksmith 
hop, we now ha isinesses that cen- 
! v Ht and food ud to 
of the larger outlying 
establishments are at spots where there 


one, business« ~ 


te t 


es 
or who 


ve b 
re serve 


business 


Some 


is almost no local resident populatior 


Assuming that the above hypothesis is 


rrect and grant additional assump 


e number of trade 
rolina from the Dun and 


litional assumptior 
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is that the “near” businesses properly com- 
prise trade centers having one, two, or three- 
that the ob- 


and four- 


and-four businesses ea and 


served ratio of one-, tw three 


business trade centers be 
the 
ample, the allotment of 1,229 “near” 
1910 to 


business trade centers, 


may employed to 


apportion “near” businesses.” For ex- 
busi- 


of 


182 0 two- 


nesses in amounts 
200.4 om 


bu 


an increase 


iness trade centers, and 160.6 three-and 


four-business trade centers, a total addition 
of 642 trade centers. Sub-regional variations 


were eliminated by making allotments by 


Although this technique probably 
the total of 


more 


subregior 


overestimates number trade 


t « te ’ cs a “ue 


available. 


total 


curate estimate than is otherwis« 


Especially should the trend trade 


centers be more accurate 


behind the selection of 
of trade centers rests upon 
that “disappearing” trade 
are larger than four busi- 
example, in South Dakota 
the disappearing trade 
surpassed ten units, 
| eight reached the class five-to-nine 
units; the remainder, 588, never 
ded four business units.” Paul H. Lan- 
The oth and Decline of South Da- 
, 33 eit., 
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The following the decade-to-decade 


estimates: 


are 


Total Trade Centers 
(Estimated) 

2,746 

2,967 

1930 3,390 

1940 3,171 
Granting the assumptions, then, the number 
of trade centers in North Carolina increased 
each successive decade before the Depres- 
sion period and then suffered a slight decline. 
If the listing practices of the field units 
of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., have been the 
same in South Dakota, Minnesota, Louisiana 
and Washington as they have been in North 
Carolina, it seems reasonable that the ap- 
parent ecological reorganization may be as- 
cribed to the listing-agency’s technique. If 


Date 
1910 
1920 
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The Reference Book is employed as a source 
in further investigations, especially those 
dealing with an historical series, this “near” 
category should not be overlooked.” If re- 
gional comparisons are based upon this 
source of data, the practices by the com- 
pany’s state agents of consolidating trade 
centers should be the subject of inquiry. 

Asnotr L. FEeRriss. 
Vanderbilt University. 


"During World War II, Dun and Brad- 
street, Inc., inaugurated a deliberate policy 
of “weeding out” all remaining non-post 
fice towns from its lists in states east of 
the Mississippi River. “The probabilities 
are that we will shortly extend this to the 
remainder of the United States.” Letter 
from O. A. Sheffield, Secretary, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., New York City, dated 
July 11, 1949. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 
The New Social Frontier: The Fringe. 
Solon T. Kimball. East Lansing, Michi- 
gan: Michigan State College, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Special Bulletin 360, 
1949 

The basic problem posed in this investi- 
gation was that of the effect of a new and 
considerable “fringe” population on the 
traditional rural and village communities in 
Monroe County, Michigan. Related questions 
were asked concerning the extent to which 
integration of the new population into the 
social structure had progressed and the na- 
ture of the emergent patterns of human re- 
lations. The method used in answering these 
questions was the traditional field techniques 
of the cultural anthropologist. The answers 
seem reasonable. In brief, they are that 
the traditional rural community showed 
evidence of being shattered while the village 
community showed greater resistance to the 
invasion of outsiders. The new communities 
exhibited non-stabilized social relationships 
and new integrations are emerging in all 
types of communities but the patterns are 
not yet clearly developed. 

Jecause this is the first experiment sta- 
tion bulletin written by a cultural anthro- 
pologist and demonstrates the approach of 
the cultural anthropologists according to 
its foreword, one may legitimately ask what 
is the distinctive result of the application of 
this approach to the study of this particular 
aspect of rural society. The best one can 
say is that it gives a free and easy descrip- 
tion of a complex system of social relations 


June 38 pp 


with some very plausible conclusions and in- 
not par- 
ticularly precise and since one is told nothing 


terpretations. The description is 
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of the research techniques employed, one 
must conclude that the description and con- 
clusions are impressionistic. This apparently 
in the foreword it 
An attempt is made to see the 


was intentional because 


is said that 
‘whole’ and not to permit figures and tech- 
niques to obfuscate the description of that 


whole.” The question immediately arises as 
to whether this 
plished and at what cost 


purpose has been accom- 
I happen to be one 
of those for whom figures have meaning, so 
perhaps I should be disqualified to speak, 
but I think that I “the 


whole” better, and incidentally, had much 


could have seen 
more faith in the conclusions, had some of 
the 


tables rather than omitted from the report 


basic data been presented in simple 
I would have had greater confidence still had 
something been said about how the informa- 
To know this would not 


have made my understanding of “the whole” 


tion was obtained 
less likely but more likely because then I 
would have known for sure what “the whole” 


was and how adequately it was compre- 
hended in the research. 

I conclude that the cultural anthropolo- 
gist’s great contribution to rural sociology, 
as illustrated by this bulletin, is to demon- 
strate the fruitfulness of a relatively un 
structured reconnaissance as a means of 
gaining a highly tentative and crude under- 


We 
should be grateful for this reminder but we 


standing of complex social relations 
must keep constantly before us the fact that 
this is the beginning point, not the end, of 
effort We take 


these crude but strategic observations, give 


our scientific must then 


reformulate 
test 


theoretical orientation, 
testable 


gathering 


them 
hypotheses, these 


the 


data, state the generalizations that our data 


them into 


hypotheses by appropriate 


indicate, and show what modifications, ex- 


tensions and revisions our results indicate 


for the existing hodvy of sociological theory 


In my honest oponion it is in these areas 


that we need the most help from our related 
social s« iences, not ir the reconnaissance 
pr asses of the proc exes 


WitiaM H. SEweul 
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and Industrial Diversity in 
Walter C. McKain, 
Jr. and Nathan L. Whetten. Storrs, Con- 
necticut: Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 263, November 1949. 
54 pp. 


Occupational 
Rural Connecticut. 


Using data from a variety of sources, 
principally secondary, this bulletin makes a 
real contribution toward the refinement of 
our knowledge of rural areas on which the 
influences of industrialization have made an 
As the point out, the 
centralization of industrial workers as well 
as industrial establishments has been under- 
way in Connecticut for some time. Because 
of the advanced stage of this development, 
the study provides a description and analy- 
sis of an ideal type of situation with which 
similar but more recent developments oc- 
curring elsewhere may For 
example, in the Tennessee Valley region of 
the South, there are a number of areas in 
which traditionally homogeneous rural areas 
are rapidly changing to areas characterized 
by occupational heterogeneity. However, the 
degree of diversity is undoubtedly less ad- 
Whenever 


impact authors de- 


be compared. 


vanced than it is in Connecticut 
studies of these areas are made, compari- 
sons with this one will add to their signifi- 
cance. 

The study, through a series of maps ac 
companied by concise but effective textual 
comments, presents a very clear picture of 
the widespread occupational diversity which 
has come to characterize the State of Con- 
necticut. The method used in the study of 
relating town (minor civil division) data on 
place of work to similar data on place of 
residence of workers proved to be a simple 
but effective way of showing generally the 
kinds of industrial 
workers. A tabular correlation of towns ac- 


dispersion of various 
cording to preportion of employed popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture and proportion 
engaged in manufacturing might have added 
to the study by way of indicating towns 
according to relative intermixtures of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing workers. 

The 


number of 


states a 
arising 


section on interpretation 


hypothetical problems 
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from the occupational heterogeneity which 
characterizes rural areas of the State. These 
include the adjustment of urban workers to 
rural life and of agricultural people to these 
urban oriented people, provision of govern- 
mental services in rural areas populated by 
diverse occupational groups, loss of popula- 
tions by cities to rural areas, movement of 
commercial services to rural areas, develop- 
ment of special interest groups as a sub- 
stitute for rural community solidarity, new 
demands of public agencies accustomed to 
serving only agricultural people, new land- 
uses with resulting shifts in land values, and 
competition between farmers and industries 
for laborers. These 
stated as hypotheses for further investiga- 
tions which will seek to discover their real 


problems need to be 


nature and the efforts being made to solve 


them. 


FRANK D. ALEXANDER. 


Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Rural Population Changes in Five Kentucky 
Mountain Districta, 1942 to 1946. 
S. Brown and Howard W. Beers. Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky: Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin 532, June 1949. 


James 


46 pp 

This bulletin seeks to answer the question, 
“Has the change in trends in 
Kentucky due to the 
permanent change, or is the 


population 


eastern war been a 


more or less 
population ‘resuming its former course of 
development’?” The authors summarize the 
answer (p. 41): “There 
believe that the composition and structure 
of farm population will approach that of 
1940 even more closely, and that the trends 


is good reason to 


of Mountain farm population will be about 
the same as they were in 1940.” 

Analysis is made of selected characteris- 
of persons migrating out of, and of 
migrating into, the five selected Ken- 
tucky Mountain districts between 1943 and 
1946. The resident population of 1946 also 
is analyzed, special tabulation being made of 
the characteristics of the returned veterans. 
As a general observation one may say that 
the findings are approximately what one 
might have expected on the basis of general 


tics 


those 
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knowledge of human migration patterns, 
even to the point of reflecting area differ- 
ences associated with differing alternative 
opportunities. The comparison of trends 
from 1940 to 1943, data being derived from 
an earlier study, with those from 1943 to 
1946 reveals significant war-time disruptions 
in normal population patterns. 

“Great changes will result 
quence of changed attitudes toward educa- 
tion, levels of living, industry, farming, and 
values,” the authors conclude on the basis’ 
of the fact that “about 13 per cent of the 
resident population 15 years old or older in 
1946 had been away from the five districts 
during the War.” The several pages elabo- 
rating upon the cultural significance of the 
population changes as an example of the 
“uniformization of American life” may be 
of the strengths of the 


as a conse- 


one 


regarded as 
bulletin. 
In this reviewer’s opinion the chief weak- 


nesses of the bulletin are the lack of a 
definitive statement of the methodology 
used in the study; a sometimes overly broad, 
and occasionally varying, system of cate- 
gories which in some tables lump one-half to 
two-thirds of the cases into one category and 
scatter the remaining cases into from three 
to ten categories; and a failure to integrate 
the several parts into an effective unity, 
thus leaving the impression of repetitious- 
ness and of length beyond that warranted 
by the data. This latter weakness, plus the 
preoccupation with satisfying the traditions 
of the professional fraternity rather than 
preparing a report readily readable by the 
alert laymen interested in rural life in his 
state, are typical of rura) sociological publi- 
cations, and are no criticism of this bulletin 
alone. 

All in all, Brown and Beers here offer a 
research bulletin in the traditional rural 
sociological pattern, sound in methodology, 
orthodox in its presentation, and of direct 
interest only to the limited number of stu- 
dents in the specialized professional field of 
population trends, composition, and migra- 


tion. 
CaRL F, Reuss. 


Wartburg College. 
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Rural Library Service Washington, D. C 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1847, April ! 
This bulletin 


edition published in 


44 4 Yn 


revision of the earlier 
1940 The 
Library Association cooperated with the 


is a 
American 
tu 
reau of Agricultural Economics in the prep- 
of bot There 


major emphases in the current bulletin: (1) 


aration editions are two 


how rural people use library services and (2) 


how public library services may be further 


developed in rural areas 


material discussed to 
bot} the 


avocational interest« of individuals. Library 


Library are 


the 


as 


their serving vocational and 


services broaden rural! school programs and 
th ce of 


community 


strengthen work discussion groups 
The 
could 
to the role 
of the in- 


levels of people as 


and other organizations 


of 


attention 


consideration of the use libraries 


well have more 
of the 
formational and opinior 


state, 


giver 
libraries ir levelopment 


to current national, and international 
policies and programs 

The last half of the bulletin, 
further development of 
wives att 
ing over wide rural areas including county 
Selective 


arrangements 


dealing with 
library services, 
major ntion to libraries functior 


and other regional libraries. de- 


of 
been carried out will be of 
fix 
of state 


scriptions how such area 


ave very timely 


and spec help to rural communities. A 


directory library extension agencies 
riven 
The should 
and improvements in public 
ties. L 
! 


publie lib 


bulletin stimulate extension 


library service 


rural commur brarians and 


of 


men 


in men 


bers committees 


tre U S.) 


ary (over 


15,000 and women ir will 


have a specialized interest in the concret 


suggestions. Rural organizations and agen- 


cies will find encouragement for increasing 


reading opportunities for farm and villag: 


fan i} a 
DONALD G. Hay 


Economics 
Social Re 
Mich yar 


OCIOLOGY 


Michigan State College, September 1949. 

lll pp 

This survey another “What Youth 
Thinks” report. Studies of this kind hailed 
the 
thirties, culminating perhaps in the series 
published by the American for 
Education and the monographs of the WPA 
of Research. The general tenor 
of these reports was rather gloomy. Though 
the gloom was dispelled by World War II 
and war there 
is apparently still the feeling that youth in 


1s 


upon country during the depression 


Council 


Division 


post industrial activities, 


many ways is a problem 


The problem taken up in this report deals 


with the transition of youth from school 
to work. The world of work with which the 
report deals is wholly It 


world of wishes or future expectations which 


imaginary. is a 
is portrayed in the graphs and tables. The 
report assumes, however, that because boys 
girls have had as baby 


and experience 


sitters, messenger or delivery boys, clerks 
restaurant workers (waiters and wait- 
they have a for 
ideas about work.” Unfortunately, the term 
Since there over 20,000 


and 
resses) “realistic basis 
“work” is too open 
job specifications in this country and, fur- 
thermore, since there is a great amount of 
research centering on occupations and pro- 
fessions, what do experts know realistically 
about work, not to think of adolescents? 


of 


indoctrinations 


This world of work molded in terms 


youth’s wishes and past 
is a fact, and youth's expectations must be 
treated facts. To information 
about them, Social Research Service in col- 
and educa- 
of 6,789 
Michigan 10th and 12th students. 
The design of the study to 
cepted procedures. Information was secured 
following 1) attitudes to- 
wards work and working; 2) prestige rank- 
educational and vo- 


as secure 


laboration with business, labor 


tional groups polled a sample 
grade 
conforms ac- 


n the areas 
ng of occupations; 3) 
cational wishes and plans for the future; 
4) factors 
in the work situation. Information was also 
collected the the 
job.” Some of the major findings are pre- 


the assessment of various social 


on topic “marriage and 
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form at the 
Subsequent chap- 
the 


con- 


sented in attractive graphic 


beginning of the report 


ters take up the specific phases of 


investigated. A long appendix 
tains in a variety of tabular form data on 


and responses to specific ques- 


areas 


the sampl 
tions in the schedule. 

Since the data demonstrate the rather il- 
lusionary ideas of youth, it is not surprising 
that the report (changes in 
attitude toward hard work and job climb- 
ing) related either to unrealistic 
conceptions of various factors in the work 
situation or to the fact that the realities 
of getting ahead are different from what 
has been learned previous to full-time em- 
this after emphasizing the real- 
istic level-headedness and practicalness of 
It concludes by asserting that some- 
thing should be done about the “problems 
which from the contradictions be- 
tween and social realities that exist 
in many work situations and in other phases 
of American society.” Studies that cope with 
the contradictions may be very important 
Asking 


states “these 


could be 


ployment”: 
youth 


arise 


ideals 


in solving the problems of youth. 
what youth thinks perhaps will not. 

This essentially fact-finding. 
One may, therefore, take factual contribu- 
tion as a norm for evaluating it. In my 
judgment the report does not add much to 
the existing data on youth. It indi- 
cate to me that youth’s attitudes are linked 
to the historical situation and to the type 
of questions a researcher asks, for the di- 
mensions of the “world of work” are pre- 
determined by the the schedule. 
Would similar limits 
if the investigated? 
The study does pose an interesting question. 
I note that the “WPA, here we come” atti- 
tude of the thirties is lacking. The ideas 
about getting ahead apparently represent 
a resurgence of traditional values. Compare 
the attitudes with those in the Bell study 
individual effort did not rate at all 
as contrasted to government regulation and 


study is 


does 


items in 
other researchers set 


same problem were 


when 


labor unions as means of raising low wages. 
The later historical fact that many wages 


are set by government regulation and by 
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unions sug- 


collective bargaining through 
gests that youth’s conception of the world 


of work is still more unrealistic than the 
report would state it or else the researchers 
asked questions that tended to bring out 
such traditional attitudes. 

H. Orro DAHLKE. 


University of Connecticut. 


Miasissippi’s People. John C. Belcher and 
Morton B. King, Jr. Oxford, Mississippi: 
University of Mississippi, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, Oxford, 1950. 76 pp. 
It has been a pleasure to review Missis- 

sippi’s People, the authors of which have 
not once forgotten that readability may be 
a worthwhile goal. From the introductory 
chapter, where Mr. King swings into the 
problem with a rhythm and tempo worthy 
of our best documentary sound films, to the 
conclusions, logically and clearly 
described, there is criticize and 
much to commend. 

In his analysis of the population statis- 
tics, the population formula is used by Mr. 
Belcher for four chapter divisions: People 
Are Born; People Die; People Move; and 
Those Who Stay. The content of each chap- 
ter is broken down into appropriate sub- 
divisions for easy reference. In each chapter 
the material in the main is drawn 
together in a section where there is a dis- 
cussion of “What of the Future?” The auth- 
ors’ objective view of the probability value 
of various causal factors adds much to the 
usefulness of this bulletin. 

The materials this study were 
derived from Population Reports of the 
United States Census and from the reports 
of the Division of Vital Statistics of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health. Similar 
data are available to sociologists in every 
State of the Union. The careful selection 
of pertinent data to the exclusion of less 
relevant material is noteworthy. The value 
of these selected materials became apparent 
when they were arrayed in easily under- 
stood tables, placed in an attractive pack- 
age, discussed. This ad- 
equate further 
ment. 


reached 
little to 


section 


used in 


and adequately 


discussion deserves com- 
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he fore 


relative to 


For example presenting any sta 


tistics rates if 


fertility, 


reproduction 
Mississippi, Mr. Belcher discusses 
as distinguished from fecundity, by use of 


and Such taken 
the 


to the casual 


definition example care 


to render publication understandable 


reader ia met with too infre- 


quently. In a similar way the importance 
of other factors related to population ques- 
The 
amount 
causes in dif 
called morbidity 


adequate 


carefully 


related 


tions at hand is spelled out 


authors say, subject is the 
from different 


This is 


have 


of sickness 
ferent 


Since we do 


groups 
not 
most of what we 
and the 


figures on 
know about 


level of 


morbidity, 


disease rates heaith is 


S< 
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of deaths.” The 
mportance of explaining adequately some 


based on our knowledge 
of our customary concepts is recognized by 
the writers of Mississippi's People. 

To summarize, Mississippi's People is re- 
freshing, in that it illustrates what can be 
using standard 
a job they want 
The nice balance arrived 


done by capable workers, 
materials, when they have 
to do 
just enough tables, just enough maps, just 
just infor- 
of attainment. 


at by using 
enough discussion, and enough 
mality is extremely difficult 
It will of us 
do likewise 


make many want to go and 


Ropert M. ¢ 
of Vermont 


ARTER. 
ersity 
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Edited by Otis Durant Duncan 


Oklahoma: Foot-loose and Fancy-free. By 
Angie Debo. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp 
$3.75 
should like this book. Miss 
Debo, one of the State’s foremost historians, 
written a rather sweeping and spicy 
nterpretation of Oklahoma and its people. 
She begins her study with a discussion of 
geographical factors—the great diversity 
of soils, minerals, timber, topography, rain- 
fall, and other physical resources. With 
equal skill she portrays the contributions 
to the State of Indians, farmers, oil men, 
politicians, athletes, artists, writers, and 
others whose achievements merit attention. 
The plunder of Indians, farm 
lands, timber and “lakes and rivers of oil,” 
opportunistic, wasteful, and 
sometimes white freebooters 
is treated frankly but impersonally. 
The roles of schools, churches, and gov- 
the emerging State are covered 


versity 
xi + 258. 


Oklahomans 


has 


dramatic 


by energetic, 
unscrupulous 


ernment in 
adequately. Oklahoma values students more 
Its people, characterized re- 
thought and 
action, “were sustained by a powerful re- 
ligious faith during the hard, early years 
of settlement,” but “as for following what 
the preacher they their own 
thoughts on the subject.” George Milburn 
stated that “Oklahoma is to sociology as 
Australia is to zoology” 


than scholars 


peatedly as individualists in 


have 


says, 


a place of social 
and political survivals as outdated in modern 
life “as a duckbill or a kangaroo.” The 
Brookings Institution in 1935 found that the 
State was advanced materially but retarded 
politically 

other social scientists, 
without adequate 
questionable state- 
ments noted, three be criticized here. 
“There is little farming; the 
Census Bureau classes only about one-fourth 
of the farms as self-sufficing.” (p. 84.) 
In 1945, these 41,000 farms comprised the 


like 
generalize 


Historians, 
sometimes 
proof. Among several 
will 
subsistence 


second largest type-of-farming class in the 
State. “A Department of Public Safety 
was established, with a highway patrol and 
drivers’ licenses and a dramatic reduction 
of deaths.” (p. 50.) Yet, the motor-vehicle 
accident fatality rate per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1945 was higher for Oklahoma than 
for Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, or Louisi- 
ana, with data for Texas not available. 
“Oklahomans have no strong group loyalties 
of any kind. They are incapable of 
group thinking.” (p. 127.) In rebuttal, Okla- 
homa probably holds some sort of record 
for voting on initiative and referendum pe- 
titions, and recently the citizens voted over- 
whelmingly against repeal of Prohibition. 
Furthermore, Oklahomans generaliy have 
strong prejudices against labor unions, Com- 
munists, and equal rights for Negroes. 
This book was written in the flourishing 
forties when or Okies have 
money in their pockets and many of them 
have bank accounts. Would these people 
have been characterized as optimistic, ex- 
pansive and happy during the less pros- 
perous thirties? The author wisely refrains 
from speculations about the future of the 
State. Sixty years after formal] white settle- 
ment, Oklahomans face problems of adjust- 
ing to rapidly depleting soils, to a diminish- 


most Sooners 


ing oil supply, to peacetime over-production 
of wheat and cotton, and to an extremely 
unequal distribution of wealth and income. 


Ropert T. McMILLAN. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Rural 
A History and Critique of the Coopera- 


America and the Extension Service: 


tive Agricultural and Home Economics 
Extension By Edmund de 8. 
trunner and E. Hsin Pao Yang. New 
York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
Columbia University, 1949. 
Pp. xii + 210. $3.00. 

This book is a timely description and 

evaluation of the Cooperative Agricultural 


Service. 


College, 
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prim ples of b xtension 
listed at 


work Bibliogra- 
chapter ends. The ap- 
L946 Federal Extens ! 


in e’ rt on the Sec ™ of 


p em are 
pendix includes 
Staff Cor 
Extension's Ed al 
section on fins t i nm rep 


Responsibility, a 
rts and 
records 

This 


Extension 


skillfully d 
Servic m its inception 
Was! 


panoramic view 


minds of men |! corpe 


ts present enco 


ition s presented men 


cellent position to depi | full and with 


perspective. Dr. Brunner, a student of rural 
him 


in several c« i has devoted 


Madersah YZirng tne 


fre " 
of 
W “ur 


itional 


World 


r produ 


assignment 
and fiber. Now he 
AO staff. Their trea 


‘ t) director 


ith emphasis 


agent they 


they 
serve 


their communities educationally, 


they 


serve 
learn from these local people 

The authors point out the wide 
influence of the Extension Servic« 
specific need by 


scope of 
program, 
indicating its relation to 
its wide range of content and organization 
type in the 48 
training for 


states, and the growing in- 


service Extension personnel. 
directed es- 
whose vi in the United 
have brief or not at all. To 
others it brings the ba of an enterprise 
with many achievements and the 


future 


The chapter on principles 
pecially to those 
States been 
promise of 
more in the 

Lois SCANTLAND 
Stat 


College 


Washington 
lition) By 
Alfred J Lotka, and 


New York: The 
1949. Pp. xxv 


Life 


Dublin, 


Length of (Revised Ee 
Louis I 
Mortimer Spiegelmar 
Ronald Press Compar 

79 $7.00 
With the 


Spice vt Iman, 


co-authorshi 


Dublin 


rew \ char 


addition authors have 


ters added. In 
ncluded a description of the construction of 
table 
technique ce veloped by 


which uses the 


the abridged life 
Greville. This ex- 


planation is quite easy to follow and should 
be of considerable valu thos erested 
in constructing life | ret, the volume 
essentially the rst edition 
inasmuch as the book has 

authors 


of ef- 


date 


materially a 1. The 
ount 


not been 
ive expended a 1g an 
bringing the statist ip to 
tabular 


fort in 
The 


material 


large number of graphs and 


have been made current. In 


also 


rewriting, the organization of the volume 


has been greatly improved and the tran- 


sition from subject to subject proceeds much 


more smoothly than in the earlier edition. 
study to trace 
health 


present 


An attempt is made in the 


and interpret the progress made in 


and in longevity to the 


day. Social 


increasing 


and scientific nfluences that 
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brought about the great decreases in 
during recent years are discussed. 
effect on longrevity 


history, 


mortality 
The writers analyze the 
of such 


status, biological 


marital 
build, 


and oc- 


factors as family 
influences, body 


physical condition, medical history, 
cupatior 

volume has two 
limitations: 1. The 


limited to 


sociologist the 
conclusions 


reached are argely those that 


can be drawn from the purely demographic 


data collected by the Metropolitan Life In- 


Company and the authors often ig- 
rtant findings of both the social 
scientists 2. The book is 


authors’ interests in the life 


surance 
nore imps 
and biological 
colored by the 
field 
of experienc 

is understandable, but some of the material 


nsurancs Because of their vast range 


in this sphere this emphasis 


to the insurance sp« cial- 
that this 
meets a need of the social 
there be 
current 


only 
Still, it is 


adequatel: 


of interest 

obvious volume 

volume can 

wealth of the most 

problems of longevity or 
nted 


BELCHER 


accurately 
Joun C 
& M College 


pre a 


HW ild West Cuaste ” By 
New York: The 
1949 xiv + 13 pp 


$3.00 


Durean 
Vanguard 

(Lllustra- 
s 


is mad twenty-three es- 


little relats © one another 
customs 
West 
of the 


toward the 


all deal with tl life, 
carl Far 
not that 


nattern of 
who ourneyed out 
a prairie schooner to occup 
or dugout on the prairie fron- 


it ys the West of 


frontier, 


those van 
including prospec- 
gamblers, dancehall 
tlaws, and gunmen. There is 
fur traders, 
chapter dealing with the In- 


~ 


cowboys, 


trappers oF 
little on the 
as the 


Three 


captains of 
great ranchmen or 


early chapters are de- 
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voted to the names given to the physical 


features of the land, the mines, and nick- 


names of men who became famous or no- 
torious in the wild and often lawless society 
of a new country. Other chapters deal with 
the saloons, gambling establishments, dance 
halls camps, and 


the rough sports and amusements of those 


cow towns, and mining 
who occupied or frequented them, Still oth- 
ers describe the speech, food, and tall tales 
One interesting chapter tells 
of the 


given 


of the region 
of the 
country 


brands cow 
over 
largely to songs of the cowboys, miners, and 
early Mormon settlers of Utah. The volume 
is well written and the illustrations are at- 
add The 

give a complete picture of 
Western frontier 
ignores completely the staid 


more 
and three or 


important 
four are 


tractive and much to its value. 


book 


social 


does not 
conditions on the 
since it and 


sober elements of population who moved 


west to establish homes for themselves and 
their families 
fashion, however, the wild, roaring West of 


It depicts in most interesting 


earlier years with its picturesque and color- 
ful characters who preceded the more stable, 
if far less romantic, individuals that really 
brought to Western America, 
EDWARD EVERETTE DALE. 
Oklahoma 


civilization 


University of 


Ser ‘ Peace by 


Penns 


For 


Akron, 


Melvin Gingerich. 
Cen- 
5OR, 


vivania: Mennonite 


tral Committee, 1949. Pp. xvii 4 


£3.00 
wars and rumors 
well for us to think 


Christian faith which 


In a time when we have 
of wars, it is always 
of that branch of th: 
has for years maintained a pacifist position. 
One of the larger croups within the Christ- 
an tradition that has held this position has 
Church. This book is a 
of the 
Public Serv- 
which was introduced during 


been the Mennonite 


story of the experiences Mennonite 


ng men under the Civilian 
ce program 
the Second World War by our government. 
In the introductory chapters a brief history 
of the Mens 


riven, 


mites and their attitude toward 


war is beginning with the American 


Revolution in 1776 and continuing to the 
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of this 


other branches of 


preser t In reading: the histor) 
movement we see that the 
the Christian faith have not always treated 
and respect the attitudes of 

A brief description of the 
beginning 


with tolerances 
the Men: 
coming of 
of World War II is given, 
presentation of the efforts 
other 


mites 
conscription at the 
together with a 
that the Men- 
denominations, 


nonites, along with 


made to make a provision in the conscription 


law for those who held the conscientious 


objector 
Th 


to descriptions of the various areas of serv- 


positior 
large r port on of the book is devoted 


ict in whict those who were 


iE gave their time. It is 
that 


nteresting to re- 


these men were not paid a salar 
that they 


same re- 


mer n the arm) put 
of the 


served in the 


aa were 
subiect té 
that 


mar 


those 


were 
atrictions who 


armed services lived b Most people did not 
rendered 
the 


program 


realize the services that were 


objectors during 
war. The « Public 


effort to transform a position which 


the conscientious 


ivilian Service 


Was ar 


has been considered as a negative one by 


many people into a positive program of 


which would fill real needs in time 


This 


service 


of war could be performed 
of their consciences, 
the armed forces 
the various types of 

nen performed during the 
conservation, 


wing soil 


of America, working 
Service, service in 
Farm 


in agricul 


Park 
teclamation and in the 
n service 
nental hospitals and 
din public health work 
ted to 


constructive and 


these areas of 


posi- 


these men made to the 


ir country, and there 


ons given of the ap 
communities and in 


service which 


classified as 
‘ 
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read this book becaus« by doing so you will 


receive a new point of view concerning 
the positive and constructive work that those 
who hold this for the 
welfare of America. Before war comes again 
to America, the church should ac- 
himself with this that 


more intelligence used in deal- 


position have done 
person 
quaint program so 
there will be 
ing with this matter in the future than has 
been shown in the past 

RicHarD O 


of Dubuque 


COMPORT. 


niversity 


Penal Reform: A Comparative Study. By 
London: Oxford Uni- 
1948 Pp. vi + 486. 


Max Griinhut 
versity Press, 


$9.00. 
This book represents an attempt to de- 
lineate those factors that 
for or were related to penal reforms in Eng- 


were responsible 


land, America and selected European coun- 
tries. The size as well as the nature of the 
task which the author of this book set for 
himself constitute formidable obstacles that 
block the creation of a completely adequate 
and satisfactory treatise on the history of 
penology in Europe and America. However, 
Griinhut is aware of the shortcomings of 
his efforts and indicates that the selection 
of topics discussed was based upon a com- 
bination of experiences that tended to direct 
his interest along specific paths. He was at 
first identified with a 


that was responsible for 


group of ré formers 


initiating a num- 
ber of experiments in the German prison 
system during the first decade after World 
War I. Later he a considerable time 
doing research in penology in England. It 
that he 


spent 


was able 


research 


was during this period 


to study American criminological 
produced during the period between the two 
These experiences in addition 
available in 


describing 


world wars 
to the contents of the literaturs 
War II 
trends in penology and criminology in Eur- 
the basis for 
presented in the 


England during World 


ope and elsewhere constitute 
the 
book 
The parts. In 
the first part the author traces the historical 


selection of topics 


work is divided in three 
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Euro- 
Con- 


development of the more important 
pean and American reforms. 
siderable space is devoted to the origin and 
diffusion of the ideas which culminated in 
houses of correction. One chapter describes 
the role played by John Howard in the in- 
itiation of prison reform and another chap- 


ter outlines the of how the concept 


penal 


story 


of the individualization of treatment of of- 
fenders eventually became a basic principle 
of modern penology. In this part also will 


be found a of the relation be- 
tween penal reforms and specific ideas re- 
criminal behavior 


discussion 
garding the etiology of 
found in modern criminology. 

In the second part of the 
found an discussion of the 
the treatment of various 
categories of criminal offenders and the 
yf scientific research in the causes 
behavior. The author rightly 
contends that innovations in penology, to 
be effective, should be based upon the find- 
ings of empirical studies of the dynamics of 


book will be 
able necessary 
relation between 
findings 
of criminal 


criminal behavior. 

In the last part the 
tention on the special penological problems 
habitual 


author focuses at- 
presented by juvenile delinquents, 
female offenders, and the men- 
abnormal offenders. He the 
of the methods devised for the treat- 
ment of these 
ers, and then suggests how the prevailing 


criminals, 
tally 
history 


traces 
several categories of offend- 


treatment methods might be modified so as 
more effective. 

Evio D. MONACHES!I 
University of Minnesota 


to render them 


Threads: Neu Mill 
and Ma Hannah 
Josephson. New York: Duel, Sloan and 
1949. Pp. 325 


The Golden 
Girls 


Englar d's 
qnates By 
Pearce, $3.75 

The of the mill girls 
of Lowell in the 1830's is ripe for retelling 
in this era of unrest. How did it happen? 
What were the elements of success? What 
became of that industrial idyl and why? 

Hannah Josephson has delved into this 


unparalleled story 


chapter in the economic and social develop- 
ment of our country and our women work- 
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ers, and has come up with facts, documents, 
understanding, from which she has 
that few who are interested 
in the development of labor conditions or of 
the textile industry will want to overlook. 

Two sets of conditions made possible this 


and 
woven a story 


experiment and its decade-long success. 
First, there had been no previous textile 
industry in this the wretched 
conditions in English mills were not well 
known; we had no “lower classes”; agri- 
culture was shifting westward but the farm 
population in New England was at its 
peak so incomes were declining and fewer 


country and 


were needed on the farms. Girls of sterling 
antecedents, industrious and ambitious, not 
yet married, often not trained for other than 
farm and farmhouse work, wanted employ- 
ment. 

Second, the men who introduced the tex- 
tile industry were from the old merchant- 
prince families centering in Boston, shrewd 
and keen, benevolent in 
and accustomed to broad leadership. They 
turned to the farm girls as operatives for 
the first textile establishments 
in the world. 


somewhat nature 


integrated 


Mrs. Josephson reiterates that all the ad- 
vantages offered at Lowell were in the in- 
terests of good business, good advertising, 
and successful employer-employee relation- 
ship—not philanthropy. The phenomenal 
conditions established at Lowell paid high 
dividends. 
hills 


confluence 


In a setting of rolling this new 
town was built at the of the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers. Well-spaced 
brick factory buildings with cupolas, giving 
the 
the Harvard College group 
houses were provided and well maintained, 
carefully woman, 
a well-born widow, 


suggested 
New boarding- 


vistas of country between, 


each run by a chosen 


usually and educated 


sometimes with a family. 

Girls who the mills were often 
of as fine stock as their employers, but with 
few advantages. They were young and en- 
terprising. The pay was six or seven times 
higher than they earn at teaching 
and domestic service was about their only 


came to 


could 
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conditions 


Wher 
they 


er poasible employment 


at Lowell became known converged 


in hundreds from all parts of New 
When horn 
formed the 


there 
England 
fied girls 


on visits, these grati- 
only advertising that 
was needed 

Lowell, for these 
stayed otherwise 


Churches sprang up at 
d not have 


built the first, as well as 


peratives wou 
The Corporatior 
and reading room, and Lyceum 
Whittier, and other notable speak- 
them. They self-im- 
circles—-for foreign 
ethics 
sion with them. They 
Lucy Larcom later rose to nation- 


a library 
Emersor 
ers came to formed 
provement languages, 
Education was a pas- 


established their own 


literature, art 


magazine 
al notice through her association with Whit- 
tier and her writing 

Lowell was a 
travellers the French 
lier, Harriet Martineau, 
and David Crockett among them 


frequent 
kinds of 
labor leader Cheva 

President Jackson, 


mecca for all 


eventual change? Own- 
from the 
they 


What brought the 
BRostor too removed 
proble ms f the 


of ler gthene d 


ra if were 


lives and operatives 
hours, station- 
that 


stockholders, de- 


knew nothing 


ary Wages, and speed ups, came be- 


cause of expectations of 


pression, and competition. Boarding houses 


deteriorated, management grew dictatorial, 


other opportunities opened for women, labor 
began to yi ; and famine in Ireland 
used to dire 


xtence 


pover- 
wages 
Mrs 


opments with an 


grew unrest prevailed 
with humor. Sh« 
ded merchant 
hand, and trace 
of the overseers 
courageous The 
hanging rapidly, 
She indicates 


outstanding 
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Century 1 Mid-way Ac- 
Western World. By Hans 
Kohn. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. lx 242. $2.00. 
This book, by a professor of history in 
City New York, is an 
survey of the ideas and forces which have 
first half of the twentieth 
tury one of the eventful periods in 
the history of Western man. The 
well describes his work as a brief 
sheet” of the first fifty 
tury 
were 


The Twentte th 
count of the 


College, excellent 


made the cen- 
most 

author 
“balance 


years of this cen- 


He surveys the ideas and forces which 


prevelant in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
which these 
fruition in the half of the 


The origins of the major 


tury and indicates the ways ir 


came to first 
twentieth century 
ideologies which contend for the allegiance 
of mankind at the mid-point of 
tury are briefly and effectively 

The ‘arried 


into our day from the 


this cen- 
outlined. 
forces over 


19tl 


these 


disintegrating 
century civili- 
zation are analyzed; include an in- 
tensified nationalism, the worship of force, 
“the and the 


dwarfing of the 


dethronement of reason,” 


individual. Cultural con- 


tact, made possible by the progress of 
science in the fields of transportation and 
communication, has intensified national con- 
flicts, engendered “the cult of force,” and 
replaced reason by collective myths of race 
and class, and as the result of all these the 
individual is submerged into the mass 

The power of indicated by 
the example of prussianism and romantic- 
19th century 
make 


messanic nationalism 


tradition is 


ism of Germany which com- 


bined to 20th century nazism, and 


by the of 19th century 


Russian as reflected in the world-revolution- 


ary communism of the 20th 
The 
20th 


transformation of old myths into 


century forms are discussed in chap- 


ters dealing with imperialism, racialism, 


national secialism, and commun- 
discusses the forces 


fascism, 
ism. The 


reintegration an 


final section 
democ- 
Western 


almost classic de- 


reaffirmation 


acy and tl cooperatior of the 


nations; and contains an 


a ripti n of democracy The hook closes on 
note. The 


peopl nave ecn 


an optimistic author believes that 


the Americar awakened 
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to the realities and the world situation and 
that the Atlantic Pact is a most promising 
step toward world order. 

EUGENE SMATHERS. 


Big Lick, Tennessee. 


From the Steppes to the Prairies. By Corn- 
elius Krahn, Editor. Newton, Kansas: 
Mennonite Publication Office, 1949. 
Pp. vii + 115. $1.50. 

This booklet was sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Mennonite Church 
of North America in commemoration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Men- 
nonite migrations from the steppes of Rus- 
sia to the prairies of mid-western United 
States and Canada. The editor defined the 
publication’s purpose as that of “deepening 
the appreciation of the sacrifices and con- 
tributions of our [Mennonite] pioneer fa- 
thers.” 

Its ten chapters are devoted largely to 
a brief historical recount of Mennonite 
migrations from Holland to Prussia, then 
Russia, and finally America; to three re- 
prints of descriptive articles written in 1874 
and 1889 by Nobel L. Prentis, a non-Men- 
nonite Kansas journalist; and to biographi- 
cal and autobiographical materials relating 
to the migrants’ arrival and early years 
in America. Several chapters include ex- 
tensive bibliographies. 

Sociologists studying cultural isolation re- 
sulting from religious idealism and the at- 
titudinal patterns developed in such cul- 
tural islands in the United States and 
Canada will find the booklet of interest. 

MARVIN J. TAVES. 

State College of Washington. 


Social Paychology. (Third Revised Edition.) 
By Richard T. LaPiere and Paul R. 
Farnsworth. New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. v + 
626. $4.50. 

Social Paychology. By Alfred R. 
smith and Anselm L. Strauss. 
York: The Dryden Press, 1949. 

549. $4.50. 
The texts by LaPiere and Farnsworth and 
by Lindesmith and Strauss offer an in- 


Linde- 
New 
Pp. vii 
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teresting contrast of objectives, methodologi- 
cal conceptions and theoretical emphases. 

The divergent objectives of the two books 
affect both the form and content of the 
presentation. LaPiere and Farnsworth are 
interested in a synthesis of the sociological 
and psychological approaches to human be- 
havior. In this third edition they find the 
common ground of this synthesis more firm- 
ly established and more clearly defined. The 
ecclecticism implicit in such a synthesis, 
however, is still apparent in the selection 
and integration of research material with 
the theoretical framework. They seem pri- 
marily concerned with an exposition of 
factual knowledge, offering a fairly broad 
account of the work of social psychologists. 
The frequent conflicting theoretical con- 
ceptions of human activity underlying cur- 
rent research in social psychology tend to 
be ignored in favor of the information pro- 
vided on the function and importance of 
factors affecting human behavior. 

Lindesmith and Strauss perceive in social 
psychology “an integrated body of theory 
and data . (and) . have undertaken 
primarily to sketch broad and basic out- 
lines and to develop general theories and 
fundamental concepts.” This emphasis su}- 
ordinates factual material to theoretical ex- 
position. They draw on research data pri- 
marily to document or illustrate the theo- 
retical exposition and offer a closer integra- 
tion of the selected factual material with 
theoretical concepts. The perspective is 
clearly sociological and the chief psychol- 
ogical research presented accords with this 
view. The dominant emphasis stresses the 
theoretical possibilities implicit in the lingu- 
istic and societal restriction of behavioral 
alternatives. For many students this view 
will appear too limited. 

The methodological approaches of both 
books also differ significantly. LaPiere and 
Farnsworth appear to favor a “Multiple- 
variable or interactional analysis” of human 
behavior. They are thus enabled to select 
and discuss in terms of 
a great variety of factors which guide and 
control human behavior. The difficulty in 


research material 
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this approach lies in determining how these 
factors combine to affect on-going activity 
The authors seek to overcome this problem 
the wholeness of personality, 


situation 


by streasing 
process, and the 
for arousing 
present 
working 
self 


It is in the growth and 


the socialization 
stimuli and 
Both 


conceived as 


which furnishes 


guiding activity past and 
expenrences are 
through personalized conceptions of 
and the environment 

thes that in 


development of conceptions 


tegration apparently occurs. The vagueness 
of this 
inadequacy of our current knowledge rather 
lack of 


authors 


account is undoubtedly due to the 


han to any discernment on the part 
if th 
stress the nec 


of searching for « ifficient 
and continually 


ith and Stra ~ 
essity causes in 
explaining human behavior 
questions designe d to distinguish nec- 
from ifficient 
the socialization process and development of 


Though this methodological ap 


raine 


essary conditions causes in 


personality 


studies 
The 
are often hard-pressed to find 


proach appears promising, researc 


dom conducted in these terms 


for their theoretical conceptions 


lespite careful selection of research material 


us exemplified in the excellent use of data 


n the behavioral disor n aphasia to 


locument the role of lan 


discussi 


guage in humar whavior 


The general theoret onments 


books in emphi 


stency 


| 
benavy * to | id social experi- 


which affect action through the con 


develop of themscives 
Linde- 


environment 


a more deliberate 


nan behavior in terms 


while LaPiere and 
] into an inter 


onally laps« 


onse framework, omit 
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a consistent theoretical treatment of social 


psychology from a sociological perspective 
and, in the opinion of this reviewer, merits 
serious consideration 

Lioyp E. OLIN. 


Joliet, Illinois. 


An Introductory Analysis By 
R. M. Maclver Charles H. 
New York: Rinehart Company. 
Inc., 1949. Pp $5.00. 
of Mac- 
Textbook 
Since 


and Page. 


and 
xvii + 697 


The present work is a revisior 


Iver’s earlier work, Society: A 


f Sociology, which appeared in 1937. 
the earlier work is well known to students 
of sociology, a natural interest is attached 
to the changes made in the present edition. 
In terms of the general ideas and approach 
to sociology, there is no variation in the 


two editions.: Some substantive materials 


have been acded to the present edition, but 
its viewpoint is the as that expressed 


earlier text. Th 


Same 
Maclver’s general or- 
ganization of the two editions is the same 
with both texts having a tripartite divisior 
“Initiation,” “The Social Struc 


“Social 


is follows: 


ture,” and Change There are, 


if course, numerous sub-divisions and chap- 
ters under each of these major divisions. 
significant changes 


Perhaps the most 


represented by the edition are the re- 


of chapters 


new 


organization under the major 


divisions, which, in the reviewer's judgment, 
makes for a more logical presentation of the 


of the 


since the 


and the 

findings in 
publication of the 
tive of the 


chapter on 


addition of some 


aterials, 
bstantive soc ology 
earlier text. Representa- 
inclusion of a 
to 
take account of recent 
findings, Kardine r 
and Linton; and a heightened emphasis up- 
country 


changes are the 
* ‘Culture’ 
some of th 
those of 


and Personality’ 
‘ more 
particularly 
interrelations of city and 
through an additional chapter on “The Re- 
Added also to the 
a chapter on “Mass Com- 


on the 


gion and Regionalism.” 
present work are 
nication” and three chapters on the gen- 
il topic “Ethnic and Racial Gr ips " 
sent edition contains a great many 


with the 


The pre 


harts and tables ir contrast 
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earlier edition, which contained only a few. 
These additional materials should be help- 
ful to the student and should increase the 
pedagogical value of the work. Carried 
over from the earlier text and expanded 
to a considerable extent is the useful “Notes 
on Further Readings.” The omission from 
the present work of the excellent section 
of the earlier edition entitled “Questions and 
Exercises” is regarded as unfortunate. 
Though one may not agree with all of the 
formulations included in this text, the sys- 
tematic presentation of a basic approach 
to the study of sociology makes this work 
one of the superior introductory textbooks. 
Those persons who were prone to regard 
the earlier text as somewhat advanced for 
the beginning student will doubtless be in- 
clined to make a similar judgment concern- 
But in this con- 
nection one is reminded of the following 
statement by Maclver which first appeared 
in the Preface of his Society: Its Structure 
and Changes and was repeated in the Pre- 
face Society: A Textbook of Sociol- 
wu: “Sociology is not an easy study. It is 
full of embarrassing but fascinating diffi- 
culties. I hope this work will serve as a 
text for students, but I have not attempted 
to write down for them. Genuine students 
resent this familiar process. In any event 
a textbook should not be a substitute for a 
teacher but rather should provide him with 


ing the present edition. 


to his 


an opportunity for his art.” 
G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS. 


Howard University. 


The Statistical Federal 
Government. By Frederick C. Mills and 
Clarence D. Long. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 
1949. Pp. xiv + 201. $2.00. 

This book is the outgrowth of a survey 
of Federal statistical agencies done by the 

National Bureau of Economic Research for 

The treatment of 

done 


Age neies of the 


Inc., 


the Hoover Commission. 


governmental statistical agencies is 


in five main sections, rather than chapters, 


and a body of five appendices is included. 
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In the first three sections the authors ex- 
plain the general background, organization 
and operation of the statistical activities 
which serve the administrative and regula- 
tory agencies of government, and which 
supply Congress, the Executive Branch and 
the public with a vast amount of informa- 
tion in many fields. The last two sections 
contain an appraisal of the operation of 
the agencies as presently organized, and 
recommendations for future organization 
and function. 

The treatment of present agencies is his- 
torical enough to give perspective to the 
survey yet not be encumbered with excessive 
detail. In discussing the organization of the 
Federal statistical system the inevitable 
confusion overlapping which results 
from the number of collecting and 
analyzing is presented and the 
attempts previously made toward coordina- 
tion are described. Although no attempt is 
made to itemize the cost of this system by 
specific agency, the cost of the collection 
of statistics is given, both in gross ex- 
penditures and as a percentage of total 
agency budgets. 


and 
vast 


agencies 


The survey goes behind the scenes of a 
given agency in order to explain the opera- 
tion of the statistical process of a public 
purpose collection agency, and is detailed 
enough to show the work involved in the 
various stages of a census. The discussion 
of the operation of statistical agencies also 
describes the competition and cooperation 
among agencies, the battle of budgets and 
appropriations, and the operational efforts 
involved in the present coordinating system. 

By way of appraisal a brief statement 
of positive accomplishments of the agencies 
organized is presented, followed 
by eighteen “specifications” of problems and 
deficiencies arising out of present operating 
procedures. 


as now 


Pointed directly at these deficiencies are 
twenty-eight recommendations for. future 
organization. These recommendations are 
grouped under headings that are actually 
broader areas of function which the authors 


feel must be attacked directly if future 
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operation of the agencies is to be most 
efficient. These 
“principles of organization and administra- 
to the “relations of Federal agencies 
with users of statistical reports.” 

Much factual information is to be found 
Appendix A 


statistical 


range all the way from 


tion 


appendices outlines 


of Federal 


in the 


the uses reports by 


the various departments of the government 


Appendix B includes the recommendations 
and suggestions received by the committee 
from the 
and is revealing in the reflection of those 
which the 
(Money is an ‘oft 
Appendices C, D, 

tabulations of the personnel doing statistical 


statistical agencies themselves, 


needs separate agencies felt to 


be primary mentioned 
necessity.) and E are 
work, and of expenditures in two types of 
statistical agencies 

It is to be emphasized that this book is 
informational rather than technical, so far 
as statistical agencies and procedures are 
chief 
relates to the 


concerned, and its interest to the 


sociologist is that it current 


problem of reorganization in the Executive 


branch of the government, and that it treats 


and surveys rather completely the organiza- 


tional problems of those agencies from 


which much material for further socio- 


logical analysis and study has and will be 
drawn 
FRANKLIN E. Recror 


of Wisconsin 


University 


Murdock 


Company, 


Social Structure By George P 
New York: The Macmillar 
1949. Pp. xvii + 387. $4.50 
This 
Cross-Cultural Survey 
idy of the 
anip 


book represents the application of 


technique to the 


relationship of family and 


to the regulation of 


organization 
In consequence, the tit] 


M urd wk 
phase of 


me and marriage 


of the book is misleading since 


leals principally with only one 
social structure 

The first six chapters are concerned with 
familial, kin and local 


found in 


Data 


the variant forms of 
groups and structures 
Murdock's 


n 85 of 


kinship 
sample” of 250 societies 
these societies were secured from 


SOCIOLOGY 


the files of the Cross Cultural Survey and 
data on the remaining 165 were 
library research. The “sample” includes 70 
from native North 
Africa, 60 from Oceania, 
Eurasia and 21 from South 
universality of the nuclear family is 
phasized and Murdock Linton for 
his contention that the nuclear family has 


. The 


hy potheses 


secured by 


America, 65 
34 from 
The 


em- 


societies 
from 
America. 


spanks 


an insignificant role in societies 


confirm the 


many 
analysis tends to 
that 
establishing a nuclear family and that mari- 
important 
determinants of family Murdock 
“sample” on the criteria 


marriage is the normal technique of 


tal rok s and sex taboos are 
structure 
cross classifies the 


of family 


and 


rules of 
inheritance, kinship, 
and prevalence of exogamy. These chapters 
high degree of erudition 
and constitute an important addition to so- 
Murdock takes a strong 
stand on a number of controversial issues in 
For example, on the 


of types 


organization, 


residence, descent 
are marked by a 


cial science. also 
cultural anthropology 
determinants of the Australian 
Murdock strongly 
that the basic 
of kin 
moieties and 
Radcliffe- 


kinship terminology. 


issue of 


type marriage system, 


Lawrence's thesis 
factor is the 


groups in an environment of 


supports 
resulting interaction 
exogamy and rejects completely 
Brown's emphasis on 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
Murdock’s 
groups is his 


into the anthropological literature 


analysis of consanguineal kin 


reintroduction of the term 
“deme’ 
with a new definition, “an endogamous local 
group in the absence of unilinear descent.” 


In reading the tables one is struck by 
the inadequacy of anthropological observa- 
Murdock cannot 
cent of the 
break- 
down, type of family organization, because 
of insufficient or (Table 
5, p. 32.) Again in Table 6, p. 38 data are 
reported for only 159 out of the 250 societies 
of resi- 


tion and recording wher 


classify over twenty-five per 


societies on the very fundamental 


inadequate data. 


on the relationship between rules 


and descent and inheritance 


The short chapter on the community is 


especially weak. Numerous generalizations 
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are made with no supporting evidence. For 
“Intergroup thus 
the inevitable concomitant and counterpart 
of in-group solidarity.” The analysis of so- 


example, antagonism is 


cial stratification is exceedingly superficial. 


It is interesting to note that no data on 


stratification was available for 64 
out of the 250 societies. 

Chapter 7 is an analysis of the interrela- 
tionship between all the major factors con- 
sidered in the first six chapters and kin- 
ship Murdock critically ap- 
praises the six groups of external factors 
that have been proposed by other anthropol- 
of kinship termin- 
state his 13 
define his terms. 
His basic postulate is “. . . that the ex- 
tension and differentiation of kinship term- 
inology is the product of the joint interplay 
of all inherent cultural factors which 
significantly affect the degree of similarity 
and dissimilarity between particular cate- 
gories of relatives.” This restatement of the 
thesis of multiple causation of social phe- 


terminology 


determinant 
then 
assumptions 


ogists as 
ology. He proceeds to 


basic and 


and 


(the general hypothesis) is then 
broken hypotheses 
(theorems) each of which is tested by the 


nomenon 
down into 26 specific 
data from his sample of societies. 

In analyzing his data Murdock uses the 
elementary statistical devices, Yule’s coef- 
ficient of 
He frequently misuses the chi square 
4 fold tables there 
are quite frequently than 5 
one of the 4 cells. He also places much em- 


phasis on the positive direction of his corre- 


association and the chi square 
test 
technique since in his 


less cases in 


lations unaware of or forgetting that the 
way we set up a 4 fold table 
the sign of the Q value. His tables are never 
fully labeled and are poorly 
The use of percentages would 
helpful especially since in most 


determines 


constructed. 
have been 
extremely 
of the tables there are a large number of 
not accounted for. Murdock mis- 
terms as validity 
and reliability and claims that the reliability 
of the Q’s are determined by the chi square 
test. His techniques for handling doubtful 
cases is especially subject to severe criticism. 


societies 


uses continuously such 
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The practice of giving half weight to gen- 
uinely doubtful or inferential cases and his 
arbitrary handling of instances in which 
“two equally competent” authorities differ 
can hardly be condoned (p. 128). But these 
are minor points. 

The major methodological criticism to 
be leveled at this study is the misuse of 
statistical techniques such as chi square 
to test the null hypothesis when Murdock 
is not dealing with a random sample. Since 
his sample is not random (and admittedly 
so) then Murdock is on mighty shaky statis- 
tical grounds in making many of his very 
large inferences. He would have a much bet- 
ter study (and would have had much less 
work) if he considered his 250 societies as 
his population and merely stated the re- 
lationships found in this population. This 
is especially the case when his raw data 
is exceedingly variable in quality and due 
to paucity or lack of data he cannot include 
a large number of his 250 societies in his 
analyses. Thus, in 61 of his calculations at 
least 50 or more of the societies cannot be 
used in his analyses. In short, statistical 
techniques may be extremely useful to the 
anthropologists who wishes to generalize 
from his sample to a larger population 
But the assumptions underlying the use of 
such techniques must be clearly recognized; 
as in any discipline they must not be misued 
and abused. 

Murdock’s chapter on the evolution of 
social organization constitutes a distinct 
contribution to cultural anthropology. His 
major conclusion is that evolution in social 
organization (devoid of its social Darwin- 
ism implications) “is always channelized 
by the characteristics of the existing struc- 
ture, which regularly limits the possibilities 
of change and in some instances also pre- 
determines its direction.” His technique of 
historical reconstruction deserves the care- 
ful attention of social scientists with histori- 
cal interests. 

The last three chapters are concerned 
with a summary of findings on sex regula- 
tion, incest taboos, and the selection of sex- 
ual and marriage partners. Sociologists in- 
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terested in the problem of assortative mating 
will find the final chapter on “Social Law 
of Sexual Choice” of especial interest. Final- 
ly, it should be noted that Murdock draws 
frequently but judiciously on theories in 
behavioristic psychology, sociology 
psychoanalysis for explanations of crucial 
problems in cultural anthropology. 
NEAL Gross. 


and 


University of Minnesota. 


The Story of Tobacco in America, By Joseph 
C. Robert New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949. Pp. xiv + 296 + xxiv. 
$5.00 

In nine chapters and less than 300 pages, 
the author presents the history of tobacco 
abundant detail with clear- 

It comprehends the evolve- 

ment of tobacco farming, the leaf markets, 

factory operations, and the alleged effect 
but 
upon the economic, political and social life 

He tells, in fact, of the tre- 

mendous influence of tobacco upon the trend 

history. This illus- 
many themes, for example, states’ 
rights in the Confederacy, the growth of 
big business and the agrarian aspects of the 

New Deal. Great Americans appear 

disappear from the Patrick Henry 

and Treason, Theodore Roosevelt and sweat 


in America in 


ness and ease 


of tobacco not only on the user also 


of the country 
history 


of American 
trates 


and 


scene 


ed labor in the cigar industry, tobacco wars 


in the production areas and many other 
events of arousing interest. 

Also told 
ners, from snuffing to dipping, from chew- 
ing to the big 


cigar, which in due course was given a po- 


is the story of nicotine man- 


pipe smoking and on to 
sition of dignity in polite society, politics, 
institutions of learning—and 
cigarette for both 
Running all through is the 


most 
the 
women smokers 
thread of a losing fight against the use of 
the “filthy varying all 
the way from its alleged demoralizing ef- 
fects to its applause as the soul of proprie- 
ty, contentment and happiness 

Included is the story of the age of con- 
hillbillys, “blood 


and in 


finally men and 


weed,” emphasis 


t.-night riders vs 
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money” and trust busters, drummers and 
cigar makers, bright leaf and burley. The 
reader learns many of the interesting as- 
pects of the leaf market—tobacco pools, 
tobacco and the New Deal, and the modern 
tobacco farmer. Finally, we are brought to 
the end of the tobacco road with most 
people apparently happy and prosperous 
but not without marketing problems. We 
learn of the decline of tenancy in the tobac- 
co growing districts and our love of the 
plant providing employment and income for 
a multitude of people and also providing 
local, state and Federal, 
nearly two billion dollars 


public revenues 
approximating 
a year. 

While the cost of the habit as a whole is 
staggering, the story arouses memories of 
the aroma of a good cigar and the elusive 
charm of a fresh cigarette. It makes 
wonder why we let Raymond Pearl convince 
us that we should quit because of his con- 
clusion that the span of life is related in- 
versely to smoking—non-smokers on the av- 
smokers by about three 


one 


erage surviving 
years. 

BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD. 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Indians of the Urban Northwest. By Marian 
W. Smith, Editor. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1949. Pp. xx 4 
370. $6.00. 


In the preface to Indians of the Urban 


Northwest the editor, Marian W. Smith, 
comments that “no one has yet written the 
study of the Indian Northwest,” (p. vii). 
Continuing she hurries to assure the reader 
that the present book does not aspire to 
this desired objective. The book is concerned 
only with the southern section of the Pacific 
Northwest and “deals primarily with the 
Indians ... (who) spoke languages classi- 
fied as Coast Salish,” (p. viii). 

If the book as written were the story of 
the Coast Salish it would be a noteworthy 
contribution to anthropological literature. 
However, this objective was apparently not 
the design and certainly was not executed 
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in the finished book. The book consists of 
a general paper and a number of “special 
studies or blocks of data,” which the editor 
assumes, “(are) leading toward a deeper 
knowledge of the Coast Salish and therefore 
of the Northwest,” (p. viii). 

The introductory paper, “The Indians in 
*’ summarizes the effect of 
of the Northwest upon the 
Indians in the area, There are frequent 
references to culture traits which make the 
Coast Salish adaptable than other 
Indian tribes to an urban culture. The prag- 
matic orientation of the life philosophy 
make them amenable to innovations in the 
established of 
tasks. Economic specialization, which char- 


Modern Society,’ 
urbanization 


more 


ways performing specific 
acterizes urban society, is also an establish- 
ed pattern the Salish culture. 

Unfortunately, the orientation which the 
reader the 
has not been carried through to the other 
articles the book. Each article stands 
as an independent study of a small segment 
of anthropological data observed among the 
Coast Salish Indians. There is very little dis- 
cussion of the implications of the data with 
reference to the adjustment of the Indian 
in modern society. The evidence is presented 
for the reader to evaluate and interpret as 
he fit. 

\ few of the 


in Coast 


is given in general statement 


in 


sees 
articles in the book are of 
interest, but the majority are too 
specialized, both in 
tion, gain wide reading 
than social scientists specifically interested 
Northwest. 
HARALD A. PEDERSON. 

ssippl State College 


reneral 


content and presenta- 


to among others 
in the Indian 


Mis 


New 
1947. 


Mono-Juris. By Joseph L. Tepper. 
York: William-Frederick Press, 
Pp. 160. $2.50. 

The author of this little volume is ap- 
parently a lawyer by profession, a layman 
as far as matters of social and economic 
analysis are concerned. The book is hard 
to review, because the author is quite evi- 
dently making a serious attempt, motivated 
by good will and a genuine social concern, 


Vill tT 
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to analyze the predicament of our culture 
and to suggest ways out. But his analysis 
and prescription suffer constantly from a 
rationalistic rather than empirical approach 
together with a lack of sympathy for causes 
and institutions with which he finds him- 
self at odds so that the treatment is often 
prejudiced to the point of being ill-tempered. 

The argument seems to be that mankind, 
taking its cue from the single law of being 
which should dis- 
cover and shape its culture according to a 
single law of human nature. “That is what 
Mono-~Juris aims at,” the author tells us 
(p. 93),—“the entire human race being sub- 
jected to one law God.” Present in- 
stitutions are to be superceded with this 
new, single, and rational cultural pattern, 
apparently by compulsion of the excellence 
of the new idea alone. There is no realistic 
understanding or appraisal of the problem 
of social change. Ethicists will be extremely 
critical of the naive hedonism of the author; 
and social psychologists, of his relatively 


we observe in nature, 


one 


innocent theory of motivation. 

In the author does 
achieve a commendable objectivity—he 
thinks, for example, that there are too many 
lawyers in Congress; he would make the 
Senate a body of experts representing the 
various occupational strata of the country. 
And it is stimulating to find a man with so 
complete a faith in the rational. But social 
scientists will not find much to stimulate 
them the volume otherwise. 

ROCKWELL C. 
Institute. 


matters personal 


in 
SMITH. 
Garrett Biblical 


Social Class in America By W. Lloyd 
Warner, Marchia Meeker and Kenneth 


Research As- 
+ 274. $4.25. 

Social Class in America is really two vol- 
umes in one. The first portion of the book 
consists of a cursory summary of various re- 
searches previously done by the Warner 
group—their results and the significance of 
these results as they bear on the character 
of the American Class system in general. 
The remaining sections ure largely devoted 


Science 
Pp. xiii 


Eells. 
sociates, 1949. 


Chicago: 
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to an exposition of the nature of, and in 
structions for applying Par- 
ticipation” and an “Index of Status Charac- 
teristics,” the two techniques developed in 
the course of these The, first 
(“E.P."), involves the content analysis of 
non-directive interviews for establishing the 


“Evaluated 


studies. 


class system of a community and placing 
The second, (“I.8.C.”), 
consists of a weighted average of scores on 


individuals within it 


four seven-point scales (House Type, Dwell- 


ing Area, Source of Income, and Occupa- 
tion), as a basis for approximating the class 
A statistical analysis 
between 


position of individuals 
of the predictive 
“1.8.C.” and “E.P.” 

This book will be of interest to all those 
this field 
First, because of the im 


relationship 
completes the volume. 
concerned with 
of 
portance of some of the data presented, and 
as a adequate than 
heretofore existed for evaluating the Warner 


very significant 


investigation 
secondly more basis 
studies as a group 

to the lack 
theoretical 


Unfortunately, however, due 
of a 


apparatus 


and insightful 
ich to 
terpret the data, the contribution as regards 


consistent 


with wi organize and in- 
the first point remains on a purely empirical 
and reportorial level. In connection with the 
second point, the complete failure to deal 
viti- 
ates the claims of the authors not only with 
to the of the 


“a scientific tool with a detailed set of direc 


with the sampling problem seriously 


respect character volume as 
tions for understanding and measuring social 
but also relative to the validity of 


the of 


between “E.P.” 


’ ” 
CIASS, 
the 


the 


conclusions regarding accuracy 


predictive relationship 
and “1.8.C.” 
W 


HAROLD PFAUTZ 


Bucknell 1 


niversity 
imerican Civilization. 
l Dixon Wecter, F. O. Matthiessen, 
Detlev W. Bronk, Brand Blanshard and 
George F. Thomas. Philadelphia 


of Pennsylvania 
17¢ $2 i 


(Changing Patterna in 


Uni- 


versity Press, 1949. 


Pp. x 
This short volume contains the transcrip- 
tior | 


of five lectures delivered at the Univer 
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sity of Pennsylvania in 1948; one each by 
the five persons listed as authors. In the 
Preface, written by Robert E. Spiller, the 
book is deacribed as an evaluation of “the 
civilization of the United States in the 
twentieth century. .. . From five points of 
view—social institutions, literature, science, 
philosophy, and religion—it asks a single 
question: Who are we? It seeks to discover 
the configurations of thought and feeling 
within which we, both as individuals and as 
a nation, answer that question daily by our 
actions.” 

To paint such a picture of the American 
scene within the limits indicated meant that 
the strokes of the brush had to be exceed- 
ingly broad. Some parts of the canvas were 
left other portions the 
pigment is extremely thin. However, the 
work does possess a measure of continuity 


untouched and or 


and coherence, since the lecturers oriented 
their remarks around the leading 
questions and knew in advance of plans for 
publication. Unity of aim was thus achieved, 
but unity of viewpoint or 
quality. Biases sometimes run in divergent 
directions and interests differ in breadth and 
depth. The lecture in philosophy is perhaps 
least rewarding. It consists, in large part, 


same 


not necessarily 


of verbalistic palaver, in which rival systems 
are demolished with a few cleverly devised 
phrases—the delight of many professional 
philosophers. 

Though there is uneveness of quality, each 
of the lectures furnishes a few stimulating 
and at times profound To the 
reader who wishes a streamlined updating 
on recent and current trends, this little book 
the hour or it takes to 


insights. 


is well worth 80 
ré ad it 
VERNON DAVIES 


State College of Washington 


A Study of Society and Cul- 
e (Second Edition) By Kimball 
New York: American Book 
Pp. viii + 638. $5.00. 
Sociol- 


S iciology: 
fur 
Young. 
Company, 1949. 

The second edition of Young’s 

ogy: A Study of Society and Culture, is a 

He 


very interesting and comprehensive text 
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has made a number of changes in his re- 
vision, the striking of which is the 
addition of a chapter (Chapter 1) on “What 
Sociology Is and What It Tries To Do,” 
which is a much better approach than that 
employed in the first edition of the text. 

Then follows a study of the major forms 
of group life, a discussion of various forms 
and contents of culture, and of cultural and 
socio-cultural processes, all being satisfac- 
tory treatments. Young’s particular field of 
interest is the development of human per- 
sonality, and it is on this subject that he 
makes his most important contribution to 
introductory sociology. 


most 


Part Two deals with the subject of popu- 
lation distribution in physical space. The 
chapter on geography and its influence on 
society and culture is written to fit the 
needs of students in the world of today. The 
race analyzes the popular 
fallacies of racialism. The treatment of 
Problems of World Population and Differen- 
tials in Population deals with demographic 
problems of the present age. The reviewer 
feels that there are too many references to 
various population research findings for 
young students entering sociology for the 
first time. Also, one cannot help feeling 
that in the wide and varied uses of these 
references the author contradicts himself on 
occasion. For example, “Optimists like to 
point out the vast undeveloped land still at 
hand. Actually there is little good land to be 
either reclaimed or opened up to farming 
and the costs of its development would be 
very high,”( P. 201). Later, “It is estimated, 
for example, that, as of 1939, more than 134 
millions of acres could be added to cropland 


discussion on 


by such measures as drainage, more irriga- 
tion, breaking up cutover lands and others,” 


(P. 247). Which of the two statements is 
the student to believe or should he accept 
them both? 

In dealing with the ecological distribution 
of population, Young classifies land settle- 
ments as Primary Communities and Urban 
Communities, which seems likely to confuse 
student. After learning that Pri- 
ups are characterized by intimate 


a young 


nie i Gro 
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and personal face-to-face relationships, the 
student is told that a group of farmers liv- 
ing in the service area of some distant town 
constitutes a Primary Community. On the 
other hand, persons living in a city are 
said to comprise an Urban Community. It 
is conceivable that in many of the urban 
communities the relationships are as per- 
sonal and intimate as are those of the large 
“rurban” communities, using Galpin's classi- 
fication of the town-country populations and 
their relationships. A much better term 
might be rural community as differentiated 
from urban community. 

A text-book in general sociology should 
both be factually true and free from mis- 
leading illustrations, charts, maps, ete. On 
page 297 one sees a map of the United 
States with the title PRINCIPAL MINER- 
AL RESOURCES of the UNITED STATES 
which easily might convey the impression 
that Pennsylvania and Ohio and the Appa- 
lachian Area is the center of the oil pro- 
duction of our nation. Texas, Louisiana, and 
California, the three states which lead the 
nation in production of that mineral re- 
source, appear rather insignificant as oil 
producers. Also the same map tells the 
reader that sulphur is produced along the 
entire southern coast of Texas but no 
sulphur is found in Louisiana. Actually 
sulphur is produced at two places, one in 
southeastern Texas southern 
Louisiana. 

Part Three discusses the various social 
institutions. However, the reviewer finds 
no adequate definition of the concept “in- 
stitution”; it seems to be assumed that it 
and its part in culture are clearly under- 
stood by the students. The author launches 
forth at once in a discussion of “The Family: 
Its Institutions” and “The Family: Inter- 
personal Relations.” The materials in these 
chapters, fortunately, are presented in a 
manner appealing to young students. 


and one in 


There are certain inaccuracies in the 
chapter on “Education: Its Structure and 
Function,” which states concerning the en- 
rollment of boys and girls in high school 
(page 355) that “in 1940 there were 6.6 
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million; and by 1950 there will be about 7.5 
[students 
schools]. This 
that the high school population of 1950 will 
be drawn from the the 1930's 
when the crude birth rate was at its lowest. 
According to the latest high school popula 
Office of 
the total 
year was 
the 
for 


million, 


million” enrolled in secondary 


statement fails to recognize 


period of 


tion figures released by the U. S 
the 1945-46 
population for that 
million, 


Education for year 


} igh ae hool 


slightly more than six and 


estimated secondary school population 


1950 is only a litth 


half 


more than six 


about one and a million fewer than 
Young predicts 

teferring to inequalities in expenditures 
for education, Professor Young points out 
that “the South spends the least per capita 
for education of the United 
States.” He lists the ten with the 


expenditures states 


any part of 
states 
the 

lowest expenditures for education 
observe, however, that Missis- 
at the bottom of the ter 


highest and ten 
with the 
He does not 
sippi, which stands 
lowest 
tion of her tax dollar on 
New York, which 
It seems only fair to say that 


spends actually a larger por 
than 


states, 
education 


spends the highest 


does 


gross amount 


the expenditures on such basic services as 


education should be given in propor- 


public 
tion to the to spend rather than in 


States with 


ability 


dollars spent. The Southern 


S< 
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their limited financial resources educate 
many of the adults who later become pro- 
ducers of wealth in the more prosperous 
regions of the country. Thus the burden of 
educating many of the workers of New York 
and other Northeastern States is borne by 
Mississippi and the other Southern States. 
The treatment ignores this fact of regional 
inequalities of education. 

The analysis of social institutions, how- 
ever, on the whole is more complete than 
that found in most textbooks. An outstand 
ing feature of the textbook is that 
as they exist in the 


social 
institutions are treated 
United States at the present time. 

The textbook is concluded by two parts, 
Part Four and Part Five, which deal with 
Social Relations Based on Role and Status 
and Control and Change respectively. Here 
as in the other sections of the book the ma- 
terial deals with current problems and con- 
ditions which are of interest to the students. 
viewpoint, the 
the beginning 


From an over-all volume 


is capable stu- 


of giving 


dent an acceptable basic understanding of 


of material, is 
written in a 


for 


sociology. It contains a wealth 
and 
framework 


comprehensive, scholarly 

sufficiently theoretical 

general textbook in sociology. 
Marion B. SMITH. 


Louisiana State University 





News Notes and Announcements 


Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ACTIVITIES 


Berea College. The new chairman of the 
Department of Sociology is Roscoe Griffin. 
Merton Oyler, the former chairman, is now 
located at the University of Virginia. 


Wilford 


Smith has accepted a fellowship next year 
at the University of Washington where he 
will do work toward the doctorate. Ray Can- 
ning will attend the University of Utah this 
summer, working toward the Ph.D. degree. 

Lowry Nelson Kimball Young pre- 
sented lectures at the University during the 


Brigham Young University. 


and 
winter and spring quarters. 


University of Kentucky. Howard W. 
Beers, Head of the Department of Rural 
Sociology, will complete his sabbatical leave 
in the summer of 1950. Prof. Beers has 
spent the year in Greece as Fulbright Pro- 
fessor of Rural Sociology at the Superior 
School of Agriculture, University of Athens. 
He is also Coordinator of Rural Projects of 
the Near East Foundation and Agricultural 
Extension Collaborator with E.C.A. Ward 
W. Bauder is acting head of the Department 
during the absence of Prof. Beers. 

Irwin T. Sanders, Head of the Department 
of Sociology, was given the title of Dis- 
tinguished Professor. The honor includes a 
leave of absence to conduct research in a 
field of his choice. 

©. Arnold Anderson has returned to the 
staff after a leave of absence of a year 
spent at the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Lee Coleman has been appointed Assistant 
Rural Sociologist in the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Prof. Coleman recently 
received the Ph.D. at Cornell University. He 
was formerly with the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, B.A.E. During 
the war he served in the Army and was as- 


sociated with the Research Branch, Infor- 
mation and Education Division, War De- 
partment in studying attitudes and morale 
of Army personnel. 

James W. Gladden, former Head of the 
Sociology Department of Mount Union Col- 
lege, Ohio, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Sociology in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

James S. Brown will receive the Ph.D. 
at Harvard in June of this year. Mr. Brown 
studied the social organization of an iso- 
lated community in Eastern Kentucky for 
his doctoral] dissertation. 

Since permission was granted in 1949 by 
the graduate faculty to give the Ph.D. in 
Sociology and Rural Sociology, there are 
eight students working toward the degree. 
The graduate program in Sociology at the 
University of Kentucky is a cooperative 
effort of the two departments. A total of 
thirteen staff members are in the combined 
departments. In addition to those mentioned 
above, the other staff members are Clayton 
Harry Best, John Given, Sarah B. 

Katherine Haynes, and Ralph 


Bower, 
Holmes, 
Ramsey. 


Ohio State University. A. R. Mangus will 
be Visiting Professor of Sociology at New 
Mexico Highlands University at Las Vegas 
during the summer of 1950. He will teach 
courses in rural sociology, social psychology, 
and marriage and the family. 

J. P. Schmidt, Professor of Rural Sociol- 
ogy Extension, has in recent months been 
engaged in several conferences, In March in 
Washington, D. C., he conducted a 4-H Club 
panel before a meeting of approximately 
100 national leaders. In April he partici- 
pated in a program at the North American 
Conference on Community at Columbus, and 
in May he took part in the meeting of the 
Association of Adult Education 
Schmidt led the 4-H dis- 


American 
at Cleveland. Mr 
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cussions at the National Camp held in Wash 
ington during June. He states that he would 
like to 


experimenting 


contact with other 


of « 


make persons 


with methods onference 


procedure 


Jol n 
Pro- 


Pennsylvania State College. M. EF 
was the chairman of a conference on 
gram Planning and Rural Leadership which 
was offered for the first time in February of 
this 


ment of 


year lt was conducted by the Depart 


Agricultural Economics and Rural 


Sociology in cooperation with several rural 


organizations in the state 
Two 


Sox iology are rn 


> 


undergraduate courses in tural 


ww being deve loped Roy { 

Buck is revising the popular course formerly 
taught by W. V. Dennis. It is called 
Effective and emphasizes the 
frame of reference. Samuel W. Bliz 


course, 


now 
R iral I iviny 
action 
second 


has introduced a 


Rural Sex 


zard, Jr 
entitled 
of a conceptual orientation 
Otis Dudley Duncan is 
stratification in a 
munity. This 
community M. E 
of years ago 
William G. Math 
lished “The Use of He 
Northern Penr 
letin No. 517 second in a 
of rural studies. In addition, he has 
ntly published “Personal and Social Ad- 
ustment of 49 Retired Men,” 
Report No. 19. TI the 
problems of rural old 
Prof. Mather is also 
a Health ¢ ink 
July 1 


zard Jr., wi has been under 


iology, which has more 


conducting re 


search or small com 


project is a re-st idy of the 


John analyzed a number 
r has recently had pub 
alth Two 
Bul 


series 


Services in 
ylvania Communities,” 
This is the 
healt! 
rece 
Rural Prog 
ress first in a 
series oT er persor 
Secretary of the Penn 


syivar 


1950, Samuel W. Bliz 
oint appoint 
School 


Beginning 


ment in the Department of Sociology, 

of Liberal Arts, and the 

Agric omics and Rural Sociology, 

School of full-time 
I staff 


Department of 
iltural Eco 
Agri 


er of the rural sociology 


ilture, will be a 


State 
versity of Washington. This 
Publ Opinion Labe« 


ducted tate-wicde pol 


Washington and Uni- 
vear the Was} 


ratory 


College of 


Ingtor 


SOCIOLOGY 


tion in Washington, (2) mental hygiene, 
(3) marriage and divorce problems, (4) the 
government, (5) in- 
The Brannan 
an area-proba- 


field staff 


structure of the state 
ternational security, 
Plan. The Laboratory uses 
bility sample design and has a 


of 75 


and (6) 


part-time interviewers. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life, B.A.E. Theo L. Vaughan, formerly an 
Area Leader at Little Rock, Arkansas, for 
the Division and for the past three years 
Technical Consultant for the B.A.E. in 
Central America, has resigned and returned 
to the United States to 
from his home district in Soutt 


run for Congress 


Carolina. 


CONFERENCES 
International 
Sociology. The XIVth International 
gress of Sociclogy will be held in 
early in September, 1950. It will be the first 


Fourteenth Congress of 
Con- 


Rome 


since the war and will bring together sociol- 
from all the The 


Congress will be convened, as on previous 


ogists parts of world. 
occasions, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology with its seat 
The war prevented the Congress 
from being held in 1939. Some 
of the subjects on the agenda for the 1950 
are (1) the the 
the town, (4) and 
the town, (5) the methods of 


in Paris 
Sucharest in 
social units, (2) 
the 
sociology, (6) 
the 


Congress 
village, (3) village 


research institutes, and (7) 


the social 


teaching of sociology. 


SHORT COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

Emory University Town Country 
School for Rural Ministers. Emory Univer- 
Town Country School for Rural 
Ministers held this 
July. The Progressive 


and 


and 
will be 


sity 
again year in 
Farmer, 
ond year, is awarding “Rural Minister of the 
Year” 
to one rural minister in each of the fourteen 
the South Southwest in the 
territory covered by the magazine. 


for the sec- 


scholarships. A scholarship is given 


states in and 


Goddard College Summer Workshop. 
Using workshop methods of group planning, 
discussion, and the planning of individual 





NEWS NOTES AND 


programs, the summer workshop will 


study 
open on the college Plainfield, 
Vermont, on July 3rd, and will close August 
11. The theme of the 1950 session is “Good 
Schools and Teaching.” 


campus in 


Lecturers this year include William Heard 
Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Education 
at Columbia and Nathaniel Cantor, Head of 
the Department of Anthropology and Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Buffalo and author 
of “Dynamics of Learning.” Study at the 
workshop leads to the M.A. degree. 

Latin American Seminars on Social Af- 
fairs. The of Labor Social 
Affairs of the Pan American Union is hold- 
ing three Regional Seminars on Social Af- 
fairs during 1950 and 1951. These are taking 
place in the Northern part of South Ameri- 
the Southern 


Division and 


ca, in Central America, and 
part of South America. 

The First Regional Seminar was held in 
Quito, Ecuador from May 28 to June 10, 1950 
the Bo- 
‘olombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru and 


The Second S« minar will include 


and included following countries: 
livia, ¢ 
Venezuela 
the America 
Caribbean, the United States. 
In the Third Seminar will participate: Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Ura- 
In that all the which 
are members of the Organization of Ameri- 


countries of Central and the 


Mexico, and 


pruay way countries 
States will have an opportunity to par- 
one of the 
of the 


organization,” 


cal 


ticipate in three seminars. 
The 


“community 


main theme First Seminar is 
and the specific 
to be discussed are 


and City 


Cooperatives, 
Soc lal Work, 
Education. Each participating 
the four official 
delegates for each of these subjects and as 


subjec ts 
Housing 
at d W 


country has 


Planning, 
rexers 
send 


right to 


many observers as may be desirable. Inter- 
inter-American organizations 
the the 
Seminar have been invited to send observers. 
This meeting will be of a purely technical 
the method of round-table 
No 


will be 


national and 


interested in fields covered by 


nature at which 


group discussion will be employed. 


resolutions or conclusions 


the 


formal 


made, although Pan American Union 
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will publish reports based on the documents 
and suggestions of the Seminar. 


Oberlin College Rural Ministers School. 
Twelve Ohio rural ministers will receive 
scholarships covering all expenses for the 
minister’s short course at Oberlin College, 
July 10-28. The Ohio Ohio Farm 
Bureau and Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies are cooperating with the Town and 
Country Department, Ohio Council of 
Churches. Clyde N. Rogers is Director of 
the Town and Country Department at the 
college. 

The courses offered give college credit and 
include Rural Sociology, Rural Church Ad- 
ministration and Our Changing Rural Life. 
Instructors include Ralph Felton of Drew 
Theological Seminary and B. B. Spohn, 
emeritus Professor of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Education, Ohio State University. 

The 12 ministers selected, designated as 
“The Rural Minister of the Year,” represent 
12 different They were se- 
lected from a large number of nominations. 
The judging committee included Ohio Ex- 
tension Director Emeritus, H. C, Ramsower. 
One of the considered in the 
selection was better com- 
munity life through leadership shown as a 


Far mer, 


denominations 


main points 


contribution to 


teacher, youth work, understanding of the 
programs of farm organization, soil conser- 


vation, and related activities 


SOCIOLOGY TO BE 


MICROFILMED 

Editors of Rural Sociology have made 
Microfilms of 
to have the journal 
No. 1 Vol. 15. 
Beginning with this issue, microfilm copies 
of the journal will thus be available for dis- 
tribution. 


RURAL 


The 
a contract 
Ann Arbor, 
microfilmed beginning with 


with University 


Michigan, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE RURAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
The undersigned propose that Article V 
of the Constitution be amended to read as 

follows: 
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“Article V. Officers. The officers of the 
Society shall consist of a president, a 
president-elect, a vice president, and a 
secretary-treasurer, whose duties shall 
be those usually appertaining to those 
offices. The president-elect of a given 
year will automatically become presi- 

dent the 

The new words proposed for Article V 
are italicized in the above statement. The 
purpose of this proposed change is simply 
to elect the president one year in advance 
of date of taking office so that he will have 


more time in which to 


following year.” 


prepare a program 
and to learn his job 
C. Horace Hamilton 
Frank A. Santopolo 
Eugene A. Wilkening 
James W. Green 
Selz C. Mayo 


MEETING 
The Rural Socio 
ld at Estes Park 
1950 
Y.M 
with 
The 


to he ld sessions 


ytem be i-7 
" I , 
Estes 


September 


Park 


5:00 p.m 


with afternoons 
and informal con- 

September 7, the 
Denver for two joint 


American Sociological 


SOCIOLOGY 


The program will feature a report of th 
Farm Foundation Committee on the status 
of rural sociology in the Land-Grant Col- 
leges, panel discussions of rural! sociological 
research, extension. and and se- 
lected papers on social participation, com- 
of farm 


teaching 
munity organization, 
programs, rural health, 
chology, and comparative rural sociology. A 


acceptance 


rural social psy- 


complete program will be mailed to each 
member before the meeting 

Cabins for families and private rooms in 
available at 
$4.75 
from 


of 25% 


the Lodge for individuals ar: 


reasonable cost. Cabins range from 


to $10.00 per day and Lodg: 
$2.25 to $4.50 per day. A 


is required on cabins and 


rooms 
deposit 
Lodge 


rooms are als 


reserva- 
available 
Lodg 
rooms. Cost of meals plus dormitory room 
will be $15.50 for the period September 3-6 
and $10.50 for meals alon 

Reservations for 


tions. Dormitory 


for those not desiring cabins o1 


either cabins or Lodgs 


rooms must be made with 
Bernhard Timmermanr 
Estes Park Y.M.C.A. (¢ 


Association Camp, Colorado 


nferencs 


Reservations for dormitory 


ommoda- 


tion may be made with Randal! 
retary-Treasurer, Kansas 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Make your plans to attend 
family for an enjoyable vac: 
( Horace Han 
The Rural Sociolog 
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* The Structure and Functioning of Rural Society 


RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


By Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Michigan State College 


- this unique book the findings of rural sociologists are placed for the first time 
within a unifying frame of reference based on realistic concepts. The book inte- 
grates materials from the fields of rural sociology, sociometry, applied anthro- 
pology, and social theory. 


By selecting clearly definable elements of rural society—marked by such 
common factors as family status, social level, educational background, or political 
and occupational activities—-and by treating each of these elements in turn, the 
authors give the student a clear understanding of the structure and functioning 
of rural society as a whole. 

Many graphic aids, lavishly employed throughout the book, greatly facilitate 
teaching and understanding of otherwise complicated materials. 

Published January, 1950 873 + xxvii pages 5%” x 8%” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC, = 7 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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